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THE CURRENCY AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


In that formula of government of the people of these United 
States known as the Constitution, there are certain elements of 
use and ends of arrangement which enter into all its objects 
and purposes. One of these principal or elemental things 
belonging to the Federal Government, is denominated currency, 
or money. Without its use, and the power to direct and con- 
trol such an agent, its officers would be but little better than 
the dignitaries of the chess-board, the body politic subject to 
alternate spasms and paralysis, and vigorous and useful admi- 
nistration impossible. It is not claiming too much when it is 
said that the men who conceived and planned the General Go- 
vernment were not only philosophers versed in the economy of 
political relations and the necessities of society, but persons of 
great common sense, of large experience in monet: wy matters, 
of careful observation and practical views of affairs. The ma- 
nagement of a seven years’ war with the giant forces of their 
great foe, which was of their own household, and which in 
such cases is always most relentless, without money in amount 
sufficient to meet the exigencies of the occasion and the wants 
which impelled to a resort to paper issues called Continental 
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money, together with their subsequent conduct of the national 
interests under the inadequate articles of confederation, had 
made them learned scholars in numismatical science and the 
principles of finance, besides proper judges of what system of 
currency was best adapted to the genius of the government 
about to be inaugurated. To men of such experience and thus 
qualified was confided by the people of the States the import- 
ant task of digesting a plan of government which should answer 
the demands of an increasing populz ition industriously engaged 
and commercially inclined, and for whose welfare in all the 
departments of life they were bound to make provision. How 
well they performed the service assigned them, and whether 
their performance met the public ap probation, ¢ can be ascer- 

tained by a perusal of its pages and the history of the times of 
its adoption as a constitution of government. It is proposed 
here to take a view of the question of — from a consti- 
tutional stand-point, and to ascertain if possib le what was the 
intent of those men, and what is the meaning of the instrument 
which they have left to the generations that come after them, 

in respect to coinage, currency, and the character of the medium 
which should circulate as money. 

The people of the States had had a trial of a general gove = 
ment, which, after a continuance thereof during a decade o 
years, resulted in failure.. The need of supremacy in many 
powers, which had been reserved and kept in abeyance by the 
confederating parties, had been deeply felt and ully ascertained. 
The impossibility of administration in many things where there 
had been but a partial grant of power, or w here it had remained 
in joint tenancy, or tenancy in common, and been exercised 
concurrently, hastened the necessity of some new expedients, 
and precipitated the final downfall of such inconveniences. 
The States stood upon an e qual footing with the General Go- 
vernment in the item of striking coin, and only in respect to 
the extent of its alloy and value was there any limit tation, the 
power of regulating its fineness and worth being sole and exclu- 
sive in the Co ongress. It is unnecessary to enumerate here all 
the evils and disadvantages consequent upon such divided rule 
and authority. In nothing was seen the need of plenary and 
absolute control by the national organization so manifestly as 
in the currency, upon which depended the commercial inter- 
course and convenience of the whole country. To concede to 
the States the continuance of the right of coinage— “of the mul- 
tiplication of mints within each of them—and of determining 
the style and denomination of the pieces of money made in 
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them, would be a surrender of that which constituted essential 
ingredients of national sovereignty. Such concession would 
destroy all uniformity of currency, a feature readily seen to be 
necessary to harmonious action in the government of a nation 
constituted as is that of the United States. 

But the currency during the Revolutionary War, and while 
the country was under the control of the Continental Congress, 
was not confined to a metallic basis or matériel. Paper money 
was substituted instead of coin, and in the language of those 
days and the transactions of that body, was designated as bills 
of credit. They were received into the circulation of trade and 
commerce, and answered the ‘use and took the place of real 
money. No specific deposits of coin or bullion were provided 
for their redemption, nor securities pledged to give them cer- 
tainty of value. They were dependent absolutely on the pub- 
lic faith for conversion into money. It cannot be denied that 
publie faith is sometimes weakened by political changes and 
special legislation. How sacredly public faith is sometimes 
kept may be seen in the history of the financial affairs of some 
of the States within the last twenty-five years. All such sub- 
stitutes for money have worked mischief incalculable, and, in 
almost all instances, ended in depreciation if not entire loss to 
the holder. The experience of nations, beginning with them 
in a better barbarism and ending with their culmination in the 
highest civ llization, abundantly teaches that a safe circulating 
medium can be realized only in coins of certain values and 
denominations, aimanaie of the precious metals. It was a 
right of me States to make and use both of these kinds of 
money ; it belonged to them in their individual and separate 
sovereignty. The right and privilege to do likewise were con- 
ferred on the new government by the Articles of Confederation 
of 1778, as soon as nine States signified their assent to the adop- 
tion of . at paper as a national obligation. The grant of these 
powers by the States was without any restraint upon them- 
selves, or reservation, except in the matter of alloy and valua- 
tion of the coinage, exercising in all oihiee things: relating to 
the currency the same powers which they had given to help 
constitute the new nationality. Such a condition of things 
could not but be a of conflicts of power and clashings 
of interest. But this state of affairs was changed by the Consti- 
tution of 1788—these concurrent powers were no longer to be 
exercised by the States. The control of the currency was en- 
tirely transferred to the Federal Government, and thus an 
unqualified veto was placed upon the power of the States to 
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make money of any kind whatsoever. The prohibition covered 
the whole area of moneyed production, and the national Govern- 
ment monopolized the entire money manufacture. By positive 
grant it became the authorized ‘director of the mint—the 
supreme judge and sole regulator of the value of all its issues. 
The terms of the grant to the principal Government are, to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof. It is plain to see that 
the idea of paper money was never entertained ; governed by 
the language of the grant, the mind finds it impossible to con- 
ceive of it as a real, substantive, or original thing of money use. 
It is possible, however, to conceive of paper in the form of 


bills of credit containing a promise to pay money to be a sort of 


representative of money, and having some v value if perchance 
emitted or issued by act or authority of one who has money 
with which to make the promised payment. But Congress can 
make money only of coin 5 it has no power to create a substi- 
tute or representative of money. Coinage, constitutionally as 
well as in the nature of things, is predicable only of metallic 
substances, and not of pape rr. Congress may not emit any 
more bills of credit—that function of the Government passed 
away with the old Articles of Confederation which brought it 
into exercise. The national currency, therefore, is a currency 
of coin, of money in the proper and commercial use of the 
word. Concededly no other is lawful money; none besides is 
allowed or recognised by the courts as a legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts. The Constitution has not defined what is 
money, nor was it needful; it had significance and a received 
meaning in trade and commerce years and indeed ages before 
this Government had its birth; and the men who made it well 
knew the use and application of the language chosen by them 
to express their ideas. 

These arrangements in the Constitution, to wit, the grants by 
the States to C ongress of supreme control over coinage to the 
fullest extent of the products of the mint and their value, and 
the prohibition apes the States not to coin money nor to emit 
bills of credit, were all intended to nationalize the currency and 
establish a shouting wiediom uniform in all parts of the coun- 
try—indeed, that nothing short of substantial money should 

pass into the channels of trade and commerce, and only such 
find acceptance with the fiseal agents of the several high con- 
tracting parties in their new relations of principal and secondary 

nationalities. Not a vestige of former power was left with 
either of the parties again to emit bills of credit, or, in other 
words, to make and use paper money, whether depending for 
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its redemption or cash conversion on the general public faith of 
the governments, or on actual deposits of equal amounts of real 
money in their treasury departments. All further rights to the 
exercise of that old power under any circumstances conceivable, 

with or without adequate security for the issues, were abrogated 
and for ever estopped, and the functions of banking in any sense 
of the term by the governments, were never reckoned among 
the immunities of the future. Things being thus arranged, 

mutual good faith demanded of each of the parties to the con- 
stitution, a strict conformity to all its stipulations. In honesty 
and justice Congress could not make and issue any paper money, 

but it might issue such money as had been mi ade of the precious 
metals under its authority, and no other. The states could do 
neither of these things honestly and justly—they were barred 
by express prohibition. The currency as contemplated by the 
Constitution would have been perfect—faultless. But both 
Congress and the state legislatures have violated its sacred ob- 

ligations and commandments, in that they have contributed to 
establish a paper money currency under the false pretence of 
its being built upon the solid foundations of gold and silver. 
The spirit as well as the letter of the instrument was transcended 
when these governments, the principal one without a single sen- 
tence to warrant it, and the subordinate ones under direct and 
positive prohibition, chartered banks with the privilege of 
issuing bills or notes payable in money on demand. There can 
be no question that such things are mischievous within the intent 
and meaning of the inhibitory words used, and are truly bills of 
credit. The Federalist certainly is good authority on this 
point : one of its writers has justly said -—This prohibition must 
give pleasure to every citizen in proportion to his love of justice 
and the knowledge of the true springs of public prosperity. 
The loss which America has sustained since the peace from the 
pestilent effects of paper money on the necessary confidence 
between man and man ; on the necessary confidence in the pub- 
lic councils ; on the industry and morals of the people, and on 
the character of republican g vovernment, constitutes an enormous 
debt against the States charge able with this unadvised measure, 

which must long remain unsatistied ; or rather an accumulation 
of guilt, which can be expiated no otherwise than by a volun- 
tary sacrifice on the altar of justice of the power which has been 
the instrument of it. In addition to these persuasive considera- 
tions, it may be observed, that the same reasons which show the 
necessity of denying to the States the power of Ae ating coin, 

proved with equal force, that they ought not to be at liberty to 
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substitute a paper medium instead of coin. Had every State a 
right to regulate the value of its coin, there might be as many 
different currencies as States; and thus the intercourse among 
them would be impeded. Retrospective alterations in its value 
might be made, and thus the citizens of other states be injured, 
and animosities be kindled among the States themselves. The 
subjects of foreign powers might suffer from the same cause ; 
and hence the Union be discredited and embroiled by the indis- 
cretion of a single member. No one of these mischiefs is less 
incident to a power in the States to emit paper money, than to 
coin gold or silver. These sayings and sentiments have been 
verified by what has since been seen and ¢ xperienced in these 
governments. Here at home the American people have suffered 
in their business relations from the very causes thus pointed out. 
The writer, conceiving it impossible for the former state of 
things to be re-enacted, since the Constitution had interposed 
to for ever debar a repetition of the evil acts which had 
involved the country in such extended ruin, refrained to use the 
style and language of prophecy and spake of the past, but his 
then future has since become our past, and the recorded events 
teach the sad lessons of failures, of bankruptcies, of pecuniary 
panics, of trade and commerce paralysed, of laborers in the 
field and workshops sent away into idleness and indigence. 
And such experiences have not been limited to a solitar y in- 
stance. Their cycles of occurrence are not few nor far between. 
Twice has the national government, by general bankrupt laws, 
endeavored to rid the land of the evils traceable directly or 
indirectly, and more or less attributable to a credit system hay- 
ing its origin in bills of credit so called in former days, but 
identified with the modern paper currency—the bills and notes 
of the banks whose paternity is of the State, and whose birth- 
right is secured by its charters. The only discernible distinc- 
tion between these bills and notes and the old bills of credit, 
against which are aimed the prohibitions of the Constitution, is, 
that the latter came forth firstly and eee from the State, 
executed by certain functionaries of the State in their official 
character, and redeemable at some period in the future ; but the 
former come forth second-hand through the agency of the cor- 
porations created by charter or power of attor ney bestowed by 
the State through its Legislature. Such a distinction is without 
any essential or practical difference—certainly in so far as the 
mischief of paper money concerns the community. Every pos- 
sible disadvantage w hich the fathers of the nation, and espe- 
cially the framers of the Constitution, perceived would be attend- 
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ant on a continuance of power in the States to conduct the coin- 
age and control the currency in their respective territorial limits, 

ach one establishing if it chose a mint of its own, and giving to 
its coin such value as it may choose, has been ultimated in ‘the 
unbridled issues and use of paper money of the banks licensed 
by State legislation: and every possible reason assigned by 
those wise men for the restraints imposed upon the States in the 
exercise of such powers, is applicable to their exercise of power 
in granting such licenses. It is a monstrous fact now, not any 
longer to be disguised, that each state creates its own currency 

—and what is worst of all, it is a paper currency, variable in 

value, wortliless or: not worthles ¢  rding to circumstances 
within its own boundaries—and wituoui exce ption always lessen- 
ed in value according to the difference = exchange dependent 
on distance and the protection g given to bill-holders by the char- 
ter. It is a currency utterly useless—indeed, worthless in the 
last degree beyond the United States—in all other countries. 
It must undergo a transmutation in the laboratory of some 
broker or money-monger, whose purifying process is learned by 
all persons whose travels take them abro: id, or whose business 
transactions compel remittances on foreign account. Such 
views and doctrines as those cited, taken by one whose record 
is very nearly contemporaneous with the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, and whose observations had taught him enough of the 
mischiefs of paper money, to duly appreciate and understand the 
remedy contrived by the Constitution to uproot such a gigantic 
evil, commend themselves to every patriot, and may be ponder- 
ed with much profit by all persons living in these degenerate 
days of the republic. 

These sentiments seen in the Federalist and felt to be so forci- 
ble and true, find counterpart in the subsequent and more 
modern teachings of a distinguished jurist, a learned judge of 
the Supreme Federal Court, and clear-minded commentator 
upon the Constitution. He inquires what is the true mean- 
ing of the phrase bc//s of credit in the Constitution, and 
in answering the question says that in its enlarged, and 
perhaps literal sense, it may comprehend any instrument by 
which a State engages to pay money at a future day (and of 
course for which it obtains a future credit); and thus it would 
include a certificate given for money borrowed. But the lan- 
guage of the Constitution itself, and the mischief to be pre- 
vented, which we know from the history of our country, equally 
limit the interpretation of the terms. The word emit is never 
employed in describing those contracts by which a State binds 
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itself to pay money at a future day for services actually received, 
or for money borrowed for present use. Nor are instruments, 
executed for such purposes, in common language denominated 
bills of credit. To emit bills of credit conveys to the mind the 
idea of issuing paper, intended to circulate through the commu- 
nity for its ordinary purposes, as money, which paper is 
redeemable at a future day. This is the sense in which the 
terms of the Constitution have been generally understood. 
The phrase (as we have seen) was well known, and generally 
used to indicate the paper currency issued by the States during 
their colonial dependence. During the war of our revolution, 
the paper currency issued by Congress was constantly denomi- 
nated, in the acts of that body, bills of credit; and the like 
appellation was applied to similar currency issued by the States. 
The phrase had thus acquired a determinate and ‘appropriate 

meaning. At the time of the adoption of the Constitution, bills 
of credit were universally understood to signify a paper medium 
intended to circulate between individuals, ‘and between Govern- 
ment and individuals, for the ordinary purposes of society. 
Such a medium has always been liable to considerable fluctua- 
tion. Its value is continually changing; and these changes, 
often great and sudden, expose individuals to immense losses, 

are the sources of ruinous speculations, and destroy all proper 

confidence between man and man. In no country, more than 
in our own, had these truths been felt in all their force. In none 
had more intense suffering or more wide-spreading ruin accom- 
panied the system. It was, therefore, the object of the prohibi- 
tion to cut up the whole mischief by the roots, because it had 
been deeply felt throughout all the States, and had deeply 
affected the prosperity of all. The object of the prohibition was 
not to prohibit the thing when it bore a particular name; but to 


prohibit the thing, whatever form or name it might anamn. If 


the words are not merely empty sounds, the prohibition must 
comprehend the emission of any paper medium by a State 
Government for the purposes of common circulation. It would 
be preposterous to suppose, that the Constitution meant solemnly 
to prohibit an issue under one denomination, leaving the power 
complete to issue the same thing under another. it can never 
be seriously contended that the “Constitution meant to prohibit 
names, and not things ; to deal with shadows and to leave sub- 
stances. What would be the consequence of such a Constitu- 
tion? That a very important act, big with great and immense 
mischief, and on that account forbidden by words the most 
appropriate for its description, might yet be performed by the 
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substitution of a name. That the Constitution, even in one of 
its vital provisions, might be openly evaded by giving a newname 
to an old thing. Call the thing a bill of credit, and it is prohi- 
bited. Call the same thing a cer rtifics ite, and it is Constitutional. 
These doctrines are referred to, simply to show that authori- 
ties are not wanting to substantiate the application which is 
there made of the term, bills of credit, to the paper money or 
currency authorized by ‘the States—and for the purposes of this 
inquiry, which is intended mainly to be confined to the question 
of constitutional currency, it is unnecessary to go further than 
to show the inhibition not to emit bills of credit, reaches ev ery- 
thing put forth by the States in shape of notes or bills of their 
banks, to be used as money; but, in fact and in terms, the con- 
stitutional restraint reaches far beyond such action, and embra- 
ces other of their doings than the issuing of bank bills, though 
this language runs counter to a portion of what has been urged 
in the citation. Difference of views, founded on clear and 
palpable evidence, may exist, while bestowing on him whose 
opinion in all things is not received, the greatest deference. 
No good reason is assigned by the writer for such limitation of 
the phrase, emit bills of credit, to paper money only; he is 
forced to admit that it does go ‘beyond the limit by ‘him pre- 
scribed, in its large and literal sense—why not adopt it then, 
as it is found, in its fullest sense, or give sound and satisfactory 
grounds for a limited sense? The terms were certainly well 
understood by those who introduced them among the prohibi- 
tions upon the States—and although in the old Congressional 
acts and debates under the confederation, and in the affairs of 
the States at that time, they had application to paper currency, 
it does not follow that they were meant to be received only 
in that restricted sense—forasmuch as they were at that very 
time used by the people of the parent country to designate the 
paper used by authority of Parliament and called exchequer 
bills. They v varied in amount, and bore interest according to 
the regular rates. On these exchequer bills, or bills of credit, 
as they were also denominated, the government of Great 
sritain obtained loans which, generally, were made by the 
Bank of England. Such usage of the terms obtaining here and 
in Europe, ‘why insist on their limitations to issues of paper 
money? Why not allow the obvious intention to prevail, and 
so grasp every species of bills of credit, comprehending certifi- 
cates for borrowed money? Let such be the interpretation, 
and let the States be compelled to live in obedience to the rule, 
not to emit bills of credit, and the loss of character as a nation 
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abroad in the eyes of foreign governments, may yet be retrieved 
—and the bad faith and the broken promises of a large number 
of States, not necessary to be named here, may not always 
remain a blot on American government, one consequence of 
their mistaken policy of repudiation. Has it not been their 
custom for a long period, in disregard, as it is conceived, of the 
limitations they are under, to put forth, issue, or emit, bonds, 
stocks, or government certificates with coupons attached, and 
to receive therefor moneys to meet any deficit in their respect- 
ive treasuries, not yet replenished by the influx of taxes levied 
or to be levied? Such conduct, it would seem, is unwarranted 
by the Constitution. Are these certificates, or issues, not bills 
ot credit, or exchequer bills, and do they not come within 
the prohibitions? These, though not strictly entering into the 
currency as money, and answering therein the purposes of 
money, as do the bills of banks, are indeed as much within the 
mischief sought by the Constitution to be avoided, as any other 
species of State issues. It was never contemplated by the 
Signers of the Constitution, nor by the people of the United 
States who ratified it, that any State government should borrow 
money on its exchequer bills, or bills of credit. 

There are other questions and answers equally pertinent and 
quite as difficult for the States to encounter as any already con- 
sidered. Can it be supposed to be good faith in a State bound 
by constitutional ties as ‘hre all those which compose this con- 
federacy, to resort to evasion and subterfuge to avoid its 
weighty obligations to the nation, and to escape the duties of 
good government by wicked shifts and chicanery fitting only 
for a cheat or professional juggler? If a State may not do 
certain things by itself, may it do or perform these things by 
another? Morality and common sense declare in the negative 
—and so do the maxims of the law, gui facit per alium, facit 
per se. The State may not emit a bill of credit; make paper 
money; issue notes or bills; nor make money of anything— 
albeit of paper, of silver, of gold; nor of any other metal 
precious or vicious; yet it onl seem that in these days it is 
lawful, it is faithful, and not lacking even in good manners one 
towards another, to say nothing of its disintegrating and nulli- 
fying tendencies in respect to political relation and national 
being. Does not the State of New York, under an act of its 
legislature, by its comptroller, emit, issue, or deliver, to be used 
as money, as a medium between men in their transactions of 
trade, barter, commerce, and exchange, to any individuals, 
companies, or banking associations which shall comply with 
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the provisions of the act, notes, bills, or paper sheets which are 
to take the place of coin or money, bearing the signature of 
that State officer, and without which the emission, the issue, 
would be worthless, and the bills receive no credit in the current 
of affairs? Wherein these articles particularly differ from the 
defunct continental paper of Congress under the confederation, 
or the outlawed or branded bills of credit of the States in that 
period of our national existence, may be ascertained with all 
certainty by those whose antiquarian researches shall prompt 
them to a collateral comparison of the respective issues. In 
law there is no difference. The State now, as it was then, is the 
propagandist of a paper currency which it knows to be spuri- 
ous when tested by the Constitution, and which it knows is for- 
bidden by its express language, under all circumstances what- 
soever, no matter if the comptroller have deposited with him 
as securities for the issues, stocks, bonds, mortgages, ete., in 
value and amount ad infinitum. The prohibition is absolute 
and without qualification. But the State is a political entity, 
incorporeal, and cannot be punished for its high offence against 
the peace and dignity of the United States and the prosperity 
of the people. It may be persuaded, perhaps, to retrace its 
steps and to repeal its unwise and unwarranted edicts; if not, 
its acts only can be dealt with according to law in the courts. 
God speed the time when the one or the “other shall have been 
done! But it is folly to hope for relief in the courts. The 
several departments of the State governments are conjoined and 
go hand in hand in the w rong-doing ; the legislature passes the 
bill, the executive approves “it, and the judici al adjudges it 
proper legislation; and all this occurs in the face of constitu- 
tional negation and in fraud of the pledges’ and covenants 
entered into with each other. What if a State shall persist in 
sending broadcast over its own territory not only, but over the 
whole country, these fallacious and sham substitutes for money, 
and nothing be done by citizens or officers to eradicate the evil 
or redress the wrongs! This State legislature, which has so long 
set at defiance the national will as evinced in the prohibitions of 
the Constitution, needs a corrective in some quarter. Where 
is the remedy! It has been suffered to go on year after year 
till it has grown to be a public calamity, and vires acquirit 
eundo. Can it be abated by any department of the Federal 
Government ¢ 

It is impossible to deny that the general banking law of the 
State of New York, and its use by the people thereof, bring 
the State into the ‘category of contempt of the Constitutional 
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inhibition not to emit bills of credit, if to emit notes payable on 
demand, and which, according to the act, companies and indivi- 
duals may loan and circulate as money, is a proceeding identical 
with the proceeding to emit bills of credit. It is safe to say it 
is s0—they are in fact bills of credit issued by the State. These 
emissions of notes to loan and circulate as money are the well 
marked progeny of the State—they are things that belong unto 
Cxsar; they carry on their face the image and superscription 
of their parentage—they are countersigned and registered in 
the bank department of the oftice of the Comptroller. Is the 
State guilty or not guilty of a breach of covenant—of political 
faith ¢ 

What is it which constitutes mullification—is it not disregard 
and defiance and contempt of the Constitution, or treaties, or laws 
of the United States by one of the States? Is there any power 
to coerce a refractory State into obedience to its Constitutional sti- 
pulations? A former chief magistrate of the United States, the 
lion-hearted Andrew Jackson, the hero-president, believed there 
was such power in the General Government, and that it was 
lodged in the Executive Department. The ground for his 
belief is seen in those portions of the Constitution which declare 
that it and the laws of the United States made in pursuance 
thereof, and all treaties made under its authority, are the su- 
preme law of the land; and that the President is bound to 
take care that the laws be faithfully executed. This duty 
being incumbent, he boldly took the responsibility, and made 
proclamation that the Constitution must and should be pre- 
served. Were the State acts against which he thundered forth 
his declaration more disturbing of the peace and prosperity of 
the nation, or less loyal, than the creation of a currency never 
contemplated, but expressly forbidden, by the Constitution, 
and its introduction of the exploded system of paper money 
once more among the people, by States from which the whole 
matter of Currency was withheld? Nor did he confine the 
exercise of the power belonging to his Department to bringing 
States into the line of duty to the Constitution—the Federal 
Government also had departed from the path of rectitude 
which the Constitution had made the highway for the march 
of its greatness. Since its abandonment of the unsatisfactory 
Articles of Confederation, and its organization under the pre- 
sent Constitution, it had once transcended its powers in this 
behalf. It had given charter to a company known as the Bank 
of the United States, with liberty to make and pass into circu- 
lation their paper money as a medium. This corporation he 
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deemed an extra-Constitutional institution, and cc ynsequently not 
entitled to the favor and confidence of his Department. His 
removal therefrom of the Government deposits is an act memo- 
rable in history, and may be considered as the first and fatal 
blow of the Hercules which Providence raised up to destroy 
a monster more mighty than the Hydra of the Peloponnesian 
Lerna. 

This bank was a creature of Congress ; it had its being, not 
as State banks have theirs, in face of positive inhibition, but in 
the absence of any graut to Congress of power to charter it not 
only but to permit the emission of bills of credit : a thing which 
the General Government could not do by or through any of its 
Departments, and hence was unable to impart to another that 
which itself had not. It was shorn of this function by the sur- 
render of the old bands of union and a neglect to continue it 
under the new ones ;—the States were strip ped of it, not by ne- 
glect, but by intentional restraint. The method to be chosen to 
destroy the United States Bank would undoubtedly eall for some 
other instrumentality than the summary one suggested i in regard 
to those of the States , which are so plainly violative of the 
supreme law of the land. 

t is as proper—it is as legitimate for the State of New York 
to esti ablich a mint and proceed to coin money from the precious 
metals, making a hard-money department or bureau in the 
office of the Comptroller, as to establish a bank department 
therein and to impose upon that officer the duty of countersign- 
ing and registration of paper-sheets and of the emission thereof, 
to be used asmoney. Why may it not have its mnt in which 
to coin gold and silver to be used as mone y, as well as its fac- 
tory in which to countersign and register printed and pictured 
bills of credit to be used and circulated? Indeed, if'a State may 
emit bills, may it not nevertheless coin money because it has not 
as yet attempted the act? And may it not be done with impu- 
nity wher it shall be attempted—where is the power to hinder 
it when the time comes to do so? Ifthe President’s proclama- 
tion to the State to abandon its illicit issues of coin or of paper 
money should be contemned and his behests scouted, might he 
not under his warrant to faithfully execute the laws, proceed 
with the forces at his command, to compel obedience by demo- 
lishing the mint or manufactory? Or must not Constitutional 
inhibitions be enforced by process from the Federal Courts ? 
And can a case such as shall give these Courts jurisdiction, be 
made of such a state of facts, and where the transgressor and 
party defendant is one of the States of the Union? Or must 
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Congress come to the rescue with its statutes penal and prohibi- 
tory ¢ 

It is clear that a case of contempt of the Constitution of the 
United States, by a State, in refusing to abide by its prohibi- 
tions and requirements, must be met by exercised power lodged 
somewhere in the Government. The President, by his os ath of 
office, has sworn that he will, to the best of his ability, pre- 
serve, protect, and defend it ; and there was great propriety and 
wisdom in the declaration of one of the Chieftain Presidents, 
that his oath to execute the office bound him to do so according 
to his understanding of the duties thereof, and not according to 
that of any other. He certainly cannot lack the power to com- 
pel obedience to the C onstitution, and to preserve, protect, and 
defend it against attacks by its enemies at home or abroad— 
for he is the Commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States, which is always subject to hisorders.s Need 
he look beyond his own power, to prevent or punis h the wanton 
inroads of a State upon the integrity of the Constitution? It is 
itself lex suprema, and the source whence C ongress must derive 
its power to make any law. What an absurdity to Socio that 
body to make prohibitions to save the Constitution—as if its 
life-giving energies had nothing of the superior and self-sustain- 
ing—having a law of prohibition i in itself and an executive arm 
made to be moved by its animating soul. Yet it must go out 
of its way to its depe ndent, which lives, moves, and has its “hei ing 
from itself, to exercise its derivs ative legislative power in its 
behalf in its great extremity! Can this be the necessity of a 
case of conte mpt by a Ste ite? Is Congress the conservator that 
can, by its fiat, create prohibitions more obligatory on the States 
than those already existing in the bosom of its Creator? Can 
it pronounce penalties more fearful than those which its Supreme 
lawgiver may inflict on its own innate and direct volition ? 
Shall the petition of the people to put away paper money from 
their midst, be made to Congress or to the President ? 

In many particulars the attitude and position of the States 
towards the general government, are peculiarly alarming, con- 
sidered in the light of the hopes and expectations of the men 
ie © were its originators. In nothing has there been.so great a 

leparture from their intentions as in ‘the question of currency— 
of what shall constitute, in fact, lawful money of the U nited 
States. It was never inte nded th at anything but the coin of a 
national mint should be money—that alone, it was seen, would 
secure its uniformity, the grand aim being a uniform national 
circulating medium. But the States, nullifying their solemn 
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obligations, have warred against the national standard set up by 
the old patriots and fathers of oe nation, and caused a Babel 
confusion of the notes and bills of paper. This warfare and 
non-fellowship are seen and felt se merely in the matter of 
money—the same hostility is decidedly manifest in the item of 
naturalization. States have admitted to citizenship persons un- 
qualitie d according to the rules and regulations prescribed by 
Congress under the Constitution, ere ating a clash of authority 
where it was intended there should be none, and where it was 
expressly provided there should be uniformity of rules. But 
enough: the aggressions of the States are too numerous for reci- 
tal here—the one under consideration is alone cognate to this 
inguiry. There is a class of things seen in the Constitution 
which are intended to be uniform in their uses—otherwise they 
are productive of infinite social evils and _ political mischiefs. 
Not one of these things brings greater detriment to the republic 
than the want of that oneness of currency contemplated by the 
Constitution, but overridden by trespassing States. 

It was fitting that the nation’s business should be carried on in 
the use of the nation’s proper currency and lawful money— 
hence there was great wisdom in divorcing the treasury transac- 
tions of the government from the State | yanks as its fiscal agents. 
The inde pende nt treasury system conducted in the constitutional 
currency of the country, harmonizes with the theor y and designs 
of the national organization, and in its admirable adj us tments 
and appliances to all government wants and uses, demonstrates 
the praet ticability of a strict specie currency as well in all the 
affairs of trade and commerce of the nation. Strange, indeed, 
that the system was not sooner conceived of and put in prac- 
tice. Whocan estimate its importance and value to the people 
as a es proved, in the eonflict of opinions respecting the 
fitness and adaptation of bullion coin or specie as a money basis 
and medium for all and singular the dealings among men, say- 
ing nothing of its certainty and freedom from loss to the govern- 
ment by being i in the vaults of its own officers, and not in the 
bills of banks whose specie payments may be sus pended, or 
whose securities may not be available in the hour of need ? 
Recent events should teach a lesson of wisdom to men of mis- 
placed confidence in the perishable paper issues of the banks, 
not convertible to coin at the will of the holder, but of the 
maker. The great unreal has at length been realized—and the 
rich and the poor have met together. 

These banks are beacons along the voyage of life, which is so 
real—so earnest: but their false wgnis fatuus lights lure men 
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into the strait, up on the one side of which is the fatal Scylla 


with its breakers, and upon the other the whelming whirlp: ol of 


Charybdis with its ruined wrecks—they are houses of ill-fame 
in whose brilliant and dz wzzling saloons syren songs softly sink 


into the ear like lute-sounds or lullabies beside the cradle of 


infancy—they are halls of Mammon, where money-changers, 
playing g great games of trade and commerce with beautiful bits 
of paper, stake their laden argosies from the Golden Gates— 
they are temples dedicated to the god of gold, whither gather 
his devout worshippers, but the deity and his golden shrines are 

not always there to help in time of need they are mansions 
where dwell villanous Fraud and vizored Unrighteousness, in 
unsurpassed grandeur and haughty magnificence. 





30LDNESS IN STATESMANSHIP- 


Trmmprry is as fatal in Politics as it is in battle. It courts 
defeat—it invites annihilation. It deserves it, and it gets what 
it deserves. This is just: it should be so, and itis. A timid 
man never does a great thing—seldom a wise or safe one. 
Statesmen must do both, or they ruin parties always, and some- 
times Nations. It may matter ‘little where the general is when 
the army is in winter quarters and the campaign is over. But 
when the enemy is to be met, the commander must be on hand, 
and he must understand his business. 

All the great events of the world happen quickly. ” sat 
battles hang on moments. One irresistible onset of the Nor- 
mans on the field of H: astings, changed the history of the world. 
Nearly every great victory of Napoleon was won in ten minutes. 
The last word of Columbus touched the heart of the beautiful 
Isabella, and the New World was discovered. When the Son of 
Man bowed His head on the Cross He dragged the pillars of 
Satan’s empire to the dust. God set the Universe in motion by 
four words, “ Let there be light.” These last two instances are 
cited with reverence, to show that quick work is the law of the 
Universe we live in. Events are Heaven’s decrees; and when 
the moment comes for an event to happen, the agencies are al- 

rays ready. Ifthe man who should do it is not on hand, an- 
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other springs to his place. The Rubicon is to be passed, and 
Ceesar stands ready to leap the bank. The hour comes for the 
same Ozesar to die, and Brutus is in the Senate House with his 
dagger. An English battle-ship is waiting to sail with the boy 
Washington from the Potomac to serve in the British navy, 
but one gesture from his mother—after all the farewells had 
been said—brought the destined saviour of his country back to 
the shore. Cromwell had packed his trunks for America, and 
sent them aboard a ship lying in the Thames to sail the next 
day. But England wanted Cromwell to give her constitutional 
liberty, and Cromwell did not sail. Napoleon was ready to 
throw himself into the Seine, because he had just come humili- 
ated from a Jew, with a pawnbroker’ s ticket in his pocket. 

But Austerlitz and St. Helena were yet to come, and he did not 
die. The Universe is bristling with facts to show two things— 





Jirst, that God, who sees the end from the beginning, controls 


the work l, and, second, that when great events are about to 
burst upon the world great men are alwé ays on hand to consum- 
mate them. 

And our Republic gleams with illustrations of all this. 
Nev er hav e events of so much moment to the human race been 
enacted in such marvellous succession. A glance at a few of 
these events, and the men who have guided them, will illustrate 
what we wish to say. 

What nation was ever’ 80 wonderfully planted? What 
period in time so auspicious for laying the foundations of a 
great empire? When a New World was wanted for a new 
and nobler development of Humanity, Columbus came from 
the shores of the then most ancient of the re publics, in that far- 
off purple clime, to show that world. Europe had died after 
the fall of Rome; but in the middle of the Dark Ages the Cru- 
sades had once more brought the Promethean fire from the 
East. The fall of Constantinople sent the Greek scholars to 
Europe, and they came bearing their precious scrolls with 
them. These were caught up by the then just invented Print- 
ing Press, which rendered all ancient learning eternal. The 
mariner’s compass rendered the ocean plain travelling. Gun- 
sowder had subjected the barbarous to the civilized races. 
Luther broke through the frowning barriers of hierarchical su- 
perstition, and introduced mankind to “ the Great High Priest 
who ever trieth to make intercession for us.” What a moment 
for a great world-finder to appear! He came. 

In tr acing down our history we find all through a record of 
daring, boldness, heroism, and decision. All the work on this 
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Continent yet done—every new acre of forest redeemed from 
the domain of the wilderness—every conquest over savage 
tribes—the repulsion of the armies of France while contending 
with England for the mastery of the Western Hemisphere—the 
assertion of those eternal principles of liberty laid down in 
1776—+the toil and achievements of the Revolution—the second 


victorious struggle with England in 1812—the establishment of 


Democratic Institutions and their vindication for nearly a cen- 
tury against the prejudices and the jealousies of the world— 
each and all the eras of our progress, have been the result of 
decision of character that ota not be weakened; of boldness 
that was never intimidated; of power which could not be para- 
lysed ; and heroism which knew no danger. 

Let us look into the characters of some of the men who have 
flourished before us, and we may find a suggestive contrast with 
the nerveless, feeble timidity of the present day, which seems 
to have settled like the palsy of death, or the Ircssilion sleep 
of Lethe, upon the statesmanship in America, with rare excep- 
tions. In discovering this contrast, we can learn wisdom; and 
it may be of practical utility, for in delineating the weakness 
of the structure we have raised we may more readily learn how 
to fortify the edifices we have yet standing, and construct in 
the future of more enduring materials, 

Wasutneton, who asa whole was an exception to all other great 
men, formed no exception to them in the attribute we are speak- 
ing of—Boldness in Statesmanship. He displayed this quality 
in every important military and political Crisis. During the 
march to the West, which ended so disastrously in Braddock’s de- 
feat, he acted with as much promptness and rapidity as Napoleon 
when he crossed the Alps for his first campaign in Italy— 
and his safe return astonished the oldest generals. The cam- 
paign in New Jersey, and the bold and apparently reckless 
movements which ended in the glorious battle ot Trenton, 
baffled the comprehension of the enemy at the time, and they 
amaze us still. Napoleon once spent a night in studying the 
history of the Retreat of Washington from Long Island—with 
correct maps and accounts of the achievement lying before him. 
“Tt is a greater feat,” he exclaimed, when he rose from the 
investigation, “than Xenophon’s retreat with his ten thousand 
Greeks.” And so all through the Revolution, we meet with 
instances in which by deciding at a flash, and moving like elec- 
tricity, the great American general saved hisarmy. At the bat- 
tle of Monmouth, when the cowardice of a general had thrown 
the whole army into the jaws of death, the eagle eye of Wash- 
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ington saw it from a distance, and striking his spurs in his 
horse’s flanks.he dashed to the front of the staggering column in 
all the terror and majesty of his lion nature—cashiered the com- 
mander on the spot—rallied the battalions, and saved the cause 
_of liberty. It was all the work of five minutes. The whole 
scene has been magnificently portrayed by the almost match- 
less genius of Leutze, the painter of the Battle of Monmouth. 
Had it not been for the firmness of Washington, the disband- 
ing of the army would have ended in rebellion—and the camp 
would have broken up at Valley Forge. We are often told 
that the blandness wt humanity of his character was the talis- 
man by which all hearts were won. But a more fatal mistake 
could not be made. He was placid in his temperament, and so 
the lake is often calm in its glassy beauty. He was grand in 
his humanity—and_ so is God. But a tempest soon lashes the 
calmest sea into a surging sepulchre for the proudest navies— 
and “ the lamb that was slain” in his love, will be “ the lion of 
the tribe of Judah” in judgment. Washington’s tears flowed 
when he took the pen to sign André’s death-warrant—but he 
wrote his name as usual. 

He showed the same .character in political life. There he 
could form his opinions with deliberation; and it is not known 
that he ever had oécasion to change them. His cabinet rarely 
attempted to do it. The French minister transcended the rules 
of courtesy in his intercourse with the Government, and Wash- 
ington handed to him his passports without any hesitation. 
All attempts to alter his determination failed. The cabinet 
and Congress, the country and the world knew that Washington 
made up his mind when the time came to act; and that no 
amount of opposition, persuasion, entreaty, or intimidation 
could divert him from his deliberate purpose. He never was 
seen to vacillate for an instant. This firmness of execution 
made him the safest general and statesman that has ever lived. 
Other men may have been as wise in council, and another 
class have been as bold in execution. But history has pre- 
served no record of a man who was his equal in both. Wher- 
ever his military movements were criticized at the time, the 
critics were afterwards obliged to acknowledge themselves mis- 
taken. Whenever Congress failed to adopt the recommenda- 
tions of Washington—either from the camp or the cabinet—it 
subsequently became a source of mischief and regret; and 
sometimes of extreme mortification. As President or General, 
Washington never shirked a responsibility. He regarded his 
cabinet in such a light as they are regarded by the Constitu- 
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tion. They were nothing more or less than Ais secretaries. 

They executed his orders, and he took the responsibility. There 
was somebody to look to them—it was THE cureF; and all 
cliques, and Kitchen Cabinets, and Power behind the Throne, 
and cabals, and intrigues, and thimble- rigging, were unknown, 
His was a primitive character—solid, majestic, and grand ; 
firm, dignified, and serene. But he was never slow or timid— 
he was electric in the midst of the storm, and when the mo- 
ment arrived for his hand to fall it came down like a bolt of 
lightning. 

It may be said that he never had his equal. We - ieve it 
most firmly. But there never was a great general or states- 
man who was not great just in proportion as he pe niaael these 
same qualities which we trace in Washington’s character. 
And we shall find in other characters we are about to speak of 
striking illustrations of this remark. 

Tuomas JEFFERSON was immeasurably the greatest statesman 
in our history—perhaps it would not be too “much to say the 
greatest of all ages. His mission consisted in two things, and in 
these, and these only, did he excel all other men. He was THE 
Founver, not of Republicanism, but of Democracy ; and it was 
under his Administration, by the lights of his counsel till old 
age, and the mighty power of his example, that the Spirit of De- 
mocracy was breathed into this Republic. If Hamilton could 
have swayed the administration of the new Republic, it would 
have been an Aristocracy in fact while a Republic in form, 
Hamilton had a symmetrical and classic mind, and in reason 
and logic and learning he had no equal. His mind was Greek 
—but he was a monarchist in s irit—he did not under- 
stand the people, and had no confidence in their ability to 
govern themselves. He thought somebody must govern them. 
Jefferson was exactly his opposite. They could not agree, and 
they never did. Hamilton actually ‘believed Jefferson to be a 
demagogue ; he accused him of “ always flattering the people 
and courting the mob.” This sounds strange in our ears to-day. 
But Hamilton was not to blame; he was made so, and he could 
not change the texture of his character. .The great balance- 
wheel of his mind revolved one way, Jefferson’s the other, and 
when they met there was of necessity a collision. 

Jefferson was the founder of a new political philosophy. 
He comprehended human nature, which Hamilton did not. The 
one was by nature a democrat, the other an aristocrat; and at 
this cardinal point they took their departure divergin for ever. 
Just as far as Hamilton could mould our institutions, just so far 
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he stamped his own image upon them. He incorporated two 
of the worst features of monarehy into our system, restriction 
on commerce, and paper money. It has cost half a century to 
undermine the one, and the other has grown like the Banyan 
tree till it overshadows the country, and like the deadly Upas, 
it has poisoned our whole financial system. 

Jefferson was opposed to both, and often declared his desire 
to see the day when they should be exterminated from the 
country. There was no taint of ancient political systems. He 
had no shackles of this kind to strike off. His mind was so 
great he was obliged to do his own thinking. He had to 
write the Declaration of Independence ; for nobody else could 
do it. eT could not lay down this new politics al system. 
They had not elaborated it. The very idea of making the 
Declaration, at one time shocked almost ‘everybody but Jeffer- 
son. But he wrote it with no more consciousness of danger or 
hesitation than he would have had in making a copy of the 
Decalogue. The whole system of Democracy was as clear to 
him as the doctrine of gravitation was to Newton. Jefferson’s 
statesmanship was so bold, that it probably never occurred 
to him that he was doing a bold thing; and yet he was touching 
with his wand the hoary systems of despotism which had been 
sanctioned by the genius of ages, and they were to be dissolved 
at his touch. It is a sublime spectacle to see a man rise in the 
very conception of a new political system, and before its birth 
announce it in these simple words—“ all men are created free 
and equal.” It reminds us of the words “let there be light.’ 
While the other great men of the Revolution were defei ding 
the rationale of the right of the thirteen colonies to become an 
Independent People, Jefferson was elaborating the whole system 
of political economy under which the’ Republic has grown and 
flourished. And even after the Republic got under way, 
twelve more years intervened for maturing his system. It was 
twelve years of experiment, and during this time the Republic 
had begun to show how it worked; Jefferson was all this time 
hard at work himself, with the councils of the nation, and 
when he was called to the head of it, he found himself ready to 
infuse a si portion of the Democratic element into the 
legislation and government of the country. Here the Federal 
and Democratic Parties which have divided the country .ever 
since, had their origin, and the Democratic Party has never 
been defeated except when it departed more or less from the 
policy or the spirit of its founders. All the heroism that has 
ever been shown in the administration of the public affairs has 
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been displayed in establishing and carrying out the principles 
of the Democracy, and it will be so in the future. ew issues 
arise as the country moves along, and as faat as they come up they 
must be manfully met, and boldly carried into practice. Even 
Webster, the Hercules of the Federal Party, was constrained 
to say on the 7th of March, 1851, “I find the Fugitive Slave 
Law in the Constitution, and I must abide by it.” In reward 
for this conscientious declaration he had the gates of Faneuil 
Hall slammed in his face, and yet that had been in Webster’s 
own language, “the Cradle of the American Eagle from which 
he had taken his flight over a thousand hills.” 

Jefferson beck Preuidint The Federalists had been ready 
to accept too easy terms from our ancient enemy. They were 
too willing to forget the Indian massacres of Wyoming Valley, 
and the heart-chilling atrocities which England’s gold had paid 
the remorseless savages for inflicting on the mothers, the wives, 
the daughters, sisters, maidens, and babes of these shivering 
colonies. Hence the strong Anglican proclivities of Hamilton 
(never born on our soil) and the party he led. England still 
bullied and threatened another war. Jefferson, like Patrick 
Henry, exclaimed, “ Well, if it must come, then let it come 
now—let us finish the matter once and for ever.” 

On this rock Jefferson planted himself when his first Admi- 
nistration began, and to sum the whole history up in a word, on 
that rock he stood, until England irritated us beyond the last 
point of endurance, when this country proclaimed war against 
Great Britain. That proclamation was made, it is true, under 
the administration of Madison ; but it was the fruit of Jefferson’s 
system, and the inevitable result of his policy, and thus his 
policy, thus inaugurated, carried itself through succeeding 
administrations. In all this system, and pervading this system, 
the genius of Jefferson lives, and breathes, and has its being. 

It is the second instance of BOLDNESS IN STATESMANSHIP we 
have attempted to illustrate. We may leave this point here 
with the general remark, that while Washington was the Atlas 
who carried the burden of the country heroes the storms of the 
Revolution, Jefferson took the load upon his own shoulders after 
Washington had ceased from his labors. 

Nearly a quarter of a century then passed by, before any 
exigency of moment arose. The nation was in a chrysalis state. 
It was a period of labor—hard work. ‘The country was poor— 
it owed a heavy debt—it had to import everything but bread. 
Our chief resources were undeveloped, and we could make no 
mark on the world except by our illustration of the deeds 
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already won. Another generation had entered the field, and 
the great Fathers of the Revolution were nearly all dead. Many 
of the principles of Jefferson—still more recent than Washing- 
ton’s example—had begun to’ grow obscure in the silent and 
= progress of the country. Clay had begun to press in 

ongress the protective policy, in a high Tariff, with all the 
might of his eloquence ; and although Webster was then a Free 
Trader, he was exhausting all the might of his genius in favor 
of a renewal of the National Bank, and the substitution of paper 
money for gold. Democracy was losing itself in the aristo- 
cratic spirit of republican forms. It was time for a new apos- 
tle of Jefferson to appear. Clinton suddenly died— 

And Jackson became President. He came in as a represen- 
tative of Jefferson’s principles, and he carried them out. We 
are yet too familiar with his eight years’ administration to ren- 
der any detailed account of it necessary. We shall seize, there- 
fore, only on some of its salient points ; as we cast glances at a 
castle when the traces of a recent battle can be seen on every 
bastion and up every tower. 

Jackson gave resurrection and life to Jefferson’s policy and 
principles. So deeply did he sympathize with the feelings of 
the great mass of the people, their welfare lay so near his heart, 
and so deeply were they persuaded of all this, that they acknow- 
ledged and received him as their political guardian and leader. 
Time, which tries all things human, and under whose mysterious 
and irresistible strokes everything falls but truth—Time, the 
great regulator of human opinion, has its decisions, and the 
great political measures and principles of General Jackson are 
now established and incorporated into the settled policy of the 
Republic. The issues he made no other man of his times would 
have dared to make—no other man could have carried through. 
He knew and felt that the people had called him to the control 
of the government; and the result proved that he was a pilot 
that could outride the storm. When he laid his hand upon the 
helm the country felt safe. 

Successive Administrations and Congresses had been brought 
under the sway of that vast structure of consolidated power—the 
United States Bank—and by flatteries or frowns, favors or 
intimidations, all its demands had been complied with. The 
idea of arresting the almost irresistible oN of that fearful 
power to universal control of the nation, seemed to men of all 
parties but the dream of a heated imagination. Its very organi- 
zation gave it the mastery of the nation. With branches in 
every State, it could glut the streets of every city in the Union 
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with paper money one day, and drain the market so completely 
the next, that the laboring man was obliged to go to his home 
from his hard toil with nothing to buy his family bread. The 
man who had not a farthing of property in the world, could, with 
the favor of a director or president, go out of the bank, and fix 
the price of the poor man’s labor and the poor man’s bread. 
There never was, even in the decadence of Rome, when liberty 
was blotted out, and a few bold bad men held the destinies of 
the world in their hands, a more perfectly organized system of 
power. Four great roads led out of Rome, over which couriers 
tlew to the four quarters of the globe, and in ten days the edict 
of a clique of ten men at tlie Eternal City was executed in every 
province, and became law to an hundred million men. So, too, 
the Central U.S. Bank in Philadelphia was the fountain from 
which streams flowed over the length and breadth of the land. 
The policy, the edict of one man, whose iron sway was never 
resisted, could in ten days carry distress into the family of any 
poor man on the soil. The influence of that Bank was felt in 
every ballot-box in America. Nor was it confined to one con- 
tinent. It extended its swrvei//ance more especially over our 
politics at home—but its arms reached round the world. Nicho- 
las Biddle fixed the price of cotton at Liverpool, of coffee in 
Brazil, and tobacco in Amsterdam. He could flood the New 
York market with money or bread; with the manufactures of 
England, France, or India. At his bidding the wings of com- 
merce drooped, and a thousand vessels were unrigged in our 
docks—a word could send them all to sea again. It was the 
boast of that man that he could make war or peace—that no 
man could be elected without his consent, as a Governor, Con- 
gressman, or even as President of the Nation :—a structure of 
power that had never before been consolidated in the history of 
a free—we had almost said an enslaved—-people. Gifted with 
a foresight so penetrating and a political sagacity so far-reach- 
ing, it seems to us prophetic—he saw what the result of all this 
must be in a free country, and he firmly, deliberately resolved 
on the destruction of the United States Bank. He knew that 
the Deposits of the Government were not safe there, and that 
paper is not money. He removed them. When the first blow 
fell, multitudes of his friends deserted him—all the timid, cor- 
rupt, or short-sighted. Undismayed, unawed, he levelled the 
second—and another large crowd of counsellors and friends filed 
off. But this could not shake the purpose of that wonderful 
statesman. Deserted by his cabinet, deserted by his friends, 
deserted by the press, he came forward, and standing alone, 
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called on the nation—on the people—who never in any age or 
country refused their sympathies to those chosen “Leaders 
Heaven sends into the sand to lead the forlorn hope of the 
race. 

We all know the result. He prostrated the mightiest power 
ever raised in America. And let the fate of the United States 

3ank, and the United States Bank of Pennsylvania,—let the 
deep-laid villany of the men who robbed widows and orphans 
of their bread—let the fate of Nicholas Biddle and the univer- 
sal indignation of the American people at the time—ged/ proclaim 
how true were the words of Jackson when he declared that the 
Bank was founded on iniquity and controlled by wrong—the at it 
would fill the land with distress and rob the poor of f the fruit of 
their toil; and at last go down, hurling to ruin not only the 
widow and the orphan, but the very man who had kept the 
infernal machinery playing. In this fearful struggle nothing 
saved the country but the brave heart, clear head, and heroie 
will of Andrew Jackson. In the same manner he met every 
crisis as it arose. In his onward march he left no castle stand- 
ing behind him. 

Did Nullification rear its head in South Carolina, he annihi- 
lated it with a single blow—the Union must and shall be main- 
tained. Did France refuse to pay the nine million indemnity ? 
He dismissed her minister; and in taking his leave of General 
Jackson, as the Ambassador inguired, ‘* What shall I tell the 
King, my Master, Monsieur President?” “Tell the King, your 
Master, that he must pay or fight, by the Eternal!” The King 
aid. Did cliques, and committees, and de legations rush on to 
Vashington to get him to interfere in the ap pointments of Col- 
lectors—he sent them all back with the same reply—* Gentle- 
men, you had better go back and att end: to your business, and 
leave me alone to carry on the Government.” There was no 
“thimble-rigging” in those days—no trifling—no low tricks— 
no eking out the scant lion’s skin with the fox’s. It was all 
manly, straightforward work. It was so through all depart- 
ments of the Government. The best talent of every State was 
called into the public service. All the streams were clear a 
the Central Fountain. And the great Republic came up om 
of the wilderness, and took her seat at the Council Board of 
Nations—the Pharos of the future for all mankind. 
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PRESIDENT BUCHANAN’S FIRST MESSAGE. 


Tus very able State paper is attracting universal attention, 
and its merits are now being thoroughly discussed by the people 
and the press. The President occupies the position, in regard 
to the foreign and domestic policy of the country, allotted to him 
by the Convention that placed his name before the people, as 
the candidate of the National Democracy for the high post he 
now fills. We have carefully read the Message, and it is a 
matter of congratulation that it breathes the true spirit of 
nationality and of democratic sentiments; such sentiments and 
principles as have from time to time, when enforced by the 
strong will of Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, and others, led 
the country steadily forward in the scale of civilization and 
power, until now it stands at the head of nations. 

The first question treated of by the Message is the financial 
condition of the country. On this subject the views of the 
President are so sound and just, that we bespeak for them 
the general approval of the people. 

This subject has been so fully discussed in the Review, and the 
opinions entertained by us are so well known, that it is not 
necessary at present to quote the views set forth by the Mes- 
sage ; but it affords us pleasure to see that they accord so nearly 
with the position occupied by us, and which has been regarded 
by the more timid as rather in advance of the times. 

On the subject of the tariff the President’s views are equally 
clear and statesmanlike. 

In speaking of our relations with England regarding Central 
American affairs the President takes high ground, and justly 
remarks— 

“Since the origin of the government we have been employed 
in negotiating treaties with that power, afterwards in discussing 
their true intent and meaning. In this respect the Convention 
of 1849-1850 commonly called the Clayton and Bulwer treaty, 
has been the most unfortunate of all; because the two govern- 
ments place directly opposite and contradictory constructions 
upon its first and most important article. Whilst in the United 
States we believed that this treaty would place both Powers 


upon an exact equality by the stipulation that neither will ever 
‘occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume or exercise any 
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dominion’ over, any part of Central America, it is contended 
by the British government that the true construction of this 
language has left them in the rightful possession of all that por- 
tion of Central America which was in their occupancy at the 
date of the treaty; in fact the treaty is a virtual recognition on 
the part of the United States of the right of Great Britain, 
either as owner or protector, to the whole extensive coast of 
Central America, sweeping round from the Rio Hondo to the 
port and harbor of San Juan de Nicaragua, together with the 
adjacent Bay of Islands, except the comparatively small portion 
of this between the San Juan and Cape Honduras. According 
to their construction, the treaty does no more than simply pro- 
hibit them from extending their possessions in Central America 
beyond the present limits. It is not too much to assert, that if 
in the United States the treaty had been considered susceptible 
of such a construction, it never would have been negotiated 
under the authority of the President, nor would it have received 
the approbation of the Senate. The universal conviction in the 
United States was, that when our government consented to vio- 
late its traditional and time-honored policy, and to stipulate 
with a forelgn government never to occupy or acquire territory 
in the Central American portion of our own continent, the con- 
sideration for this sacrifice was that Great Britain should, in this 
respect at least, be placed in the same position with ourselves. 
Whilst we have no right to doubt the sincerity of the British 
government in their construction of the treaty, it is at the same 
time my deliberate conviction that this construction is in oppo- 
sition both to its letter and its spirit.” 

The relations of the United States with China are referred to 
as follows :— 

“Whilst our minister has been instructed to occupy a neutral 
position in reference to the existing hostilities at Canton, he will 
cordially co-operate with the British and French ministers in 
all peaceful measures to secure by treaty stipulations, those just 
concessions to commerce which the nations of the world have a 
right to expect, and which China cannot long be permitted to 
withhold. From assurances received, I entertain no doubt that 
the three ministers will act in harmonious concert to obtain 
similar commercial treaties for each of the powers they repre- 
sent.” 

Our interests in Central America, and the rights of our 
people to the use of the Isthmus, are presented in their proper 
light. The Message says: 

“The Isthmus of Central America, including that of Panama, 
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is the great highway between the Atlantic and Pacific, over 
which a large portion of the commerce of the world is destined 
to pass. The United States are more deeply interested than 
any other nation in preserving the freedom and security of all 
the communications across the Isthmus. It is our duty, there- 
fore, to take care that they shall not be interrupted either by 
invasions from our own country or by wars between the inde- 
pendent States of Central America. Under our treaty with 
New Grenada of the 12th December, 1846, we are bound to 
guaranty the neutrality of the Isthmus of Panama, through 


which the Panama Railroad passes, ‘as well as the rights of 


sovereignty and property which New Grenada has and pos- 
sesses over the said territory.’ This obligation is founded upon 
equivalents granted by the treaty to the government and 
people of the United States.” 

In this connexion the President asserts his determination 
strictly to enforce the neutrality laws. 

The most important matter next in order of discussion by the 
President is the Kansas question. This subject still continuing 
open for controversy, we cannot, at this time, do better justice 
to the points in dispute, than to give at considerable length the 
views of the Message upon them as follows: 

“Tt is unnecessary to state in detail the alarming condition 
of the territory of Kansas at the time of my inanguration. The 
opposing parties then stood in hostile array against each other, 
and any accident might have relighted the flames of civil war. 
Besides, at this critical moment, Kansas was left without a 
Governor by the resignation of Governor Geary. 

* On the 19th of February previous, the Territorial Legisla- 
ture had passed a law providing for the election of delegates 
on the third Monday of June to a convention to meet on the 
first Monday of September, for the purpose of framing a Con- 
stitution preparatory to admission into the Union. This law 
was in the main fair and just; and it is to be regretted that all 
the qualified electors had not registered themselves, and voted 
under its provisions. 

“At the time of the election for delegates, an extensive 
organization existed in the territory, whose avowed object it 
was, if need be, to put down the lawful government by force, 
and to establish a government of their own under the so-called 
Topeka Constitution. The persons attached to this revolutionary 
organization abstained from taking any part in the election. 

“The act of the Territorial Legislature had omitted to pro- 
vide for submitting to the people the Constitution which might 
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be framed by the Convention; and in the excited state of 
public feeling throughout Kansas an apprehension extensively 
prevailed that a design existed to foree upon them a Constitu- 
tion in relation to slavery against their will. In this emergency 
it became my duty, as it was my unquestionable right, having 
in view the union of all good citizens in support of the Terri- 
torial Laws, to express an opinion on the true construction of 
the provisions concerning slavery contained in the organic act 
of Congress of the 80th May, 1854. Congress declared it to be 
‘the true intent and meaning of this act not to legislate slavery 
into any Territory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to 
leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way.’ Under it Kansas, 
‘when admitted as a State, was to ‘be received into the 
Union, with or without slavery, as their Constitution may pre- 
scribe at the time of their admission.’ 

“Pid Congress mean by this language that the delegates 
elected to frame a Constitution should have authority finally to 
decide the question of slavery, or did they intend, by leaving it 
to the people, that the people of Kansas themselves should 
decide this question by a direct vote? On the subject, I confess, 
I had never entertained a serious doubt, and therefore, in my 
instructions to Governor Walker, of the 28th March last, I 
merely said that when ‘a Constitution shall be submitted to 
the people of the Territory, they must pe protected in the exer- 
cise of their right of voting for or against that instrument, and 
the fair expression of the popular will must not be interrupted 
by fraud or violence.’ 

“Tn expressing this opinion, it was far from my intention to 
interfere with the decision of the people of Kansas, either for 
oragainst slavery. From this I have always carefully abstained. 
Entrusted with the duty of taking ‘ care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed, my only desire was that the people of Kansas 
should furnish to O ongress the evidence required by the organic 
act, whether for or against slavery, and in this manner smoothe 
their passage into the Union. In emerging from the condition 
of territorial dependence into that of a sovereign State, it was 
their duty, in my opinion, to make known their will, by the 
votes of the majority, on the direct question, whether this 
important domestic institution should or should not continue to 
exist. Indeed this was the only possible mode in which their 
will could be authentically ascertained. 

“The election of Delegates to a Convention must necessarily 
take place in separate districts. From this cause it may readily 
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happen, as has often been the case, that a majority of the — 
ple of a State or Territory are on one side of a question, whilst 
a majority of the representatives from the several districts into 
which it is divided, may be upon the other side. This arises 
from the fact that in some districts delegates may be elected 
by small majorities, whilst in others those of different senti- 
ments may receive majorities sufficiently great not only to 
overcome the votes given for the former, but to leave a large 
majority of the whole people in direct opposition to a majority 
of the delegates. Besides, our history proves that influences 
may be brought to bear on the representative sufficiently power- 
ful to dla aloe to disregard the will of his constituents. The 
truth is, that no other authentic and satisfactory mode exists of 
ascertaining the will of the majority of a people of any State 
or Territory on an important and exciting question like that of 
slavery in Kansas, except by leaving it to a direct vote. How 
wise, then, was it for Congress to pass over all subordinate and 
intermediate agencies, and pass directly to the source of all 
legitimate power under our institutions ! 

“ How vain would any other principle prove in practice. This 
may be illustrated by the case of Kansas. Should she be ad- 
mitted into the Union, with a constitution either maintaining or 
abolishing slavery, against the sentiment of the people, this 
could have no other effect than to continue and to exasperate 
the existing agitation during the brief period required to make 
the constitution conform to the irresistible will of the majority. 

“The friends and supporters of the Nebraska and Kansas act, 
when struggling on a recent occasion to sustain its wise provi- 
sions before the great tribunal of the American people, never 
differed about its true meaning on this subject. Everywhere i 
throughout the Union they publicly pledged their faith and ‘ 
their honor that they would cheerfully submit the question of | 
slavery to the decision of the bona fide people of Kansas, with- | 
out any restriction or qualification whatever. All were cordially 
united upon the great doctrine of popular sovereignty, which is 
the vital principle of our free institutions. Had it been insinu- 
ated from any quarter that it would be a sufficient compliance 
with the requisitions of the organic law for the members of a 
convention, thereafter to be elected, to withhold the question of 
slavery from the people, and to substitute their own will for 
that of a legally ascertained majority of all their constituents, 
this would have been instantly rejected. Everywhere they 
remained true to the resolution adopted on a celebrated occa- 
sion recognising ‘the right of the people of all the Territories 
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—including Kansas and Nebraska—acting through the legally 
and fairly expressed will of a majority of actual residents, and 
whenever the number of their inhabitants justifies it, to form a 
constitution, with or without slavery, and be admitted into the 
Union upon terms of perfect equality with the other States.’ 

“The Convention to frame a Constitution for Kansas met on 
the first Monday of September last. They were called together 
by virtue of an act of the Territorial Legislature, whose lawful 
existence had been recognised by Congress in different forms 
and by different enactments. <A large proportion of the citizens 
of Kansas did not think proper to register their names and to 
vote at the election for dslensie: but an opportunity to do this 
having been fairly afforded, their refusal to avail themselves of 
their right could in no manner affect the legality of the Con- 
vention. 

“This Convention proceeded to frame a Constitution for Kan- 
sas, and finally adjourned on the 7th day of November. But 
little difficulty occurred in the Convention, except on the subject 
of slavery. The truth is that the general provisions of our 
recent State Constitutions are so similar—and, I may add, so 
excellent—that the difference between them is not essential. 
Under the earlier practice of the government, the Constitution 
framed by ¢he Convention of a Territory preparatory to its 
admission into the Union as a State had been submitted to the 
people. I trust, however, the example set by the last Con- 
gress, requiring that the Constitution of Minnesota ‘should be 
subject to the approval and ratification of the people of the pro- 
posed State,’ may be followed on future occasions. I took it for 
granted that the Convention of Kansas would act in accordance 
with this example, founded, as it is, on correct principles; and 
hence my instructions to Governor Walker, in favor of submit- 
ting the Constitution to the people, were expressed in general 
and unqualified terms. ‘ 

“In the Kansas-Nebraska Act, however, this requirement, 
as applicable to the whole Constitution, had not been inserted, 
and the Convention were not bound by its terms to submit any 
other portion of the instrument to an election, except that 
which relates to the ‘domestic institution’ of slavery. This 
will be rendered clear by a simple reference to its language. 
It was ‘ not to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, nor 
to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof per- 
fectly free to form and regulate their domestic institutions in 
their own way.’ According to the plain construction of the 
sentence, the words ‘domestic institutions’ have a direct as 
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they have an appropriate reference to slavery. ‘ Domestic 
institutions’ are limited to the family. The relation between 
master and slaves and a few others are ‘ domestic institutions,’ 
and are entirely distinct from institutions of a political charac- 
ter. Besides, there was no question then before Congress, nor 
indeed has there since been any serious question before the 
people of Kansas or the country, except that which relates to 
the ‘ domestic institution’ of slavery. 

“The Convention, after an angry and excited debate, finally 
determined, by a majority of only two, to submit the question 
of slavery to ‘the people, though at the last, forty-three of the 
fifty delegates present, affixed their signatures to the Constitu- 


tion. 
* * * * * * * % * * 


“ Whether Kansas shall be a free or a slave State must even- 
tually, under some authority, be decided by an election ; and 
the question can never be more clearly or distinctly presented 
to the people than it is at the present moment. Should this 
opportunity be rejected, she may be involved for years in 
domestic discord, and possibly in civil war, before she can 
again make up the issue now so fortunately tendered, and again 
reach the point she has already attained.” 

*% % *% % % % * % @%* % 

While disclaiming any right or intention to interfere with 
the religious opinions of the Mormons, the President announces 
his intention to enforce the Federal authority in the Territory 
of Utah, in a spirit of moderation but firmness. 

A road for governmental purposes, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific States, is recommended, and it is to be hoped Congress 
will see that the recommendation i is carried out at an early “day. 

On the important subject of the disposition of the public 
lands, the President indicates his desire to see a safe, careful, 
and wise system adopted ; and we infer from the language em- 
ployed, that it would be gratifying to him if the future disposal 
should be confined mainly to actual settlers. He says :— 

“ Our system for the disposal of the public lands, originating 
with the fathers of the republic, has been improved as experi- 
ence pointed the way, and gradually adapted to the growth and 
settlement of our Western States and Territories. It has work- 
ed well in practice. Already thirteen States and seven Territo- 
ries have been carved out of these lands, and still more than a 
thousand millions of acres remain unsold. What a boundless 
prospect this presents to our country of future prosperity and 
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“ We have heretofore disposed of 363,862,464 acres of the 
public land. 

“Whilst the public lands as a source of revenue are of great 
importance, their imports unce is far greater as furnishing homes 
for a hardy and independent race of “honest and industrious citi- 
zens, who desire to subdue and cultivate the soil. They ought 
to be administered mainly with a view of promoting this wise 
and benevolent policy. In appropriating them to any other 
purpose, we ought to use even greater economy than if they had 
been converted into money and the proceeds were already in 
the public treasury. To squander away this richest and noblest 
inheritance which any people have ever enjoyed, upon objects 
of doubtful constitutionality or expediency, would be to violate 
one of the most important trusts ever committed to any people. 
Whils it I do not deny to Congress the power, when acting bona 
fide as a proprietor, to give away portions of them for the pur- 
pose of increasing the v value of the remainder , yet, considering 
the great temptation to abuse this power, we cannot be too cau- 
tious in its exercise. 

* Actual settlers under existing laws are protected against other 
purchasers at the public sales, in their right of pre-emption, to 
the extent of a quarter section, or 160 acres of land. The re- 
mainder may then be disposed of at public or entered at private 
sale in unlimited quantities. 

“ Speculation has of late years prevailed to a great extent in 
the public lands. The consequence has been that large portions 
of them have become the property of individuals and compa- 
nies, and thus the price is greatly enhanced to those who desire 
to purchase for actual settlement. In order to limit the area of 
speculation as much as possible, the extinction of the Indian 
title and the extension of the public surveys ought only to keep 
pace with the tide of emigration. 

“ Tf Congress should hereafter grant alternate sections to States 
or companies, as they have done heretofore, I recommend the 
intermediate sections retained by the government should be 
subject to pre-emption by actual settlers. 

“Tt ought ever to be our cardinal policy to reserve the public 
lands as much as may be for actual settlers, and this at mode- 

‘ate prices. We shall thus not only best promote the prosperity 
of the new States and Territories and the power of the Union, 
but shall secure homes for our posterity for many generations.” 

The message closes by recommending a humane: and just policy 
towards the Indian tribes, and suggesting deliberation and more 
care in legislating at the close of the session of Congress, by 
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allowing the President sufficient time for examining the bills 
offered for his approval. 


THE CABINET.—REPORT OF SECRETARY COBB. 


Tue strength or weakness of an administration can only be 
determined when the intellectual capacity of the statesmen who 
constitute it, is developed through their official actions; for 
however talented the man, he may still be but imperfectly 
adapted to the discharge of the peculiar duties assigned 
him. 

President Buchanan has written his first message, which has 
been considered elsewhere, and it is now passing through that 
ordeal which tests the first message of every President of the 
United States ; and which, if sustained by the public judgment 
of the American people and of the press, always carries an ad- 
ministration through the term allotted to it by the Constitution, 
and seldom fails to pave the way for retaining or handing 
down to a successor entertaining the same principles, the con- 
trol of the government for another term of four years. 

The fitness of the members of the present Cabinet for the 
positions severally assigned to them, is also being tested by the 
public opinion of the country. Their reports have now been 
published a sufficient length of time for the formation of a cor- 
rect opinion of their merits ; and of the ability with which the 
different departments of the public service intrusted to them 
are managed. , 

The only heads of departments who do not make annual 
reports, are the Secretary of State and the Attorney General. 
The great statesmanship of Gen. Cass is a guarantee that the 
best interests of the country will be sustained, and “its honor 


successfully vindicated by him ; while the exalted reputation of 


Judge Black, as a jurist, justities the opinion that he will dis- 
charge the duties of his high station with ability, fidelity, and 
impartiality. 

The reports of Secretaries Cobb, Toucey, Floyd, Thompson, 
and of Postmaster-General Brown, all indicate superior ability, 
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and the greatest industry and attention to the multifarious 
and important interests intrusted to them by the President. 
Each of these documents contains matter worthy of profound 
attention; and the citizen who desires to “keep pace” with 
the immense and rapid progress of the country should read them 
carefully. 

Although these reports have been universally published, we 
would still like to record them in the pages of the Review, if 
our space would admit; but as it will not, we prefer to extract 
copiously from them, commencing with those of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and Postmaster-General, reserving those of the 
Navy, War, and Interior for our next number. Secretary 
Cobb’s Report on the financial condition of the country comes 
first in order, because it treats of the most important material 
interests in the present crisis in monetary affairs. And it is 
worthy of ietaark. that in soundness of policy and argumenta- 
tive ability, it stands at the very head and front of State papers 
on the subject offinances. The stand-point from which Mr. Cobb 
reviews the intricate question of finance and tariff, is far above 
that occupied by the majority of the most able men either in this 
country or in Europe, who have discussed the matter during the 
present financial embarrassments. 

It is highly encouraging and gratifying to notice the perfect 
unity of sentiment and harmony of opinion existing between 
the President and his Financial Secretary on this momentous 
question ; and it is also ominous of reform in our existing sys- 
tem to witness the unanimous response of the sound men of the 
country to the policy suggested by the National Administration. 

The condition of the treasury is shown by the following 
figures :— 


Balance on hand July 1, 1856, . ‘ . $19,901,825 45 
Receipts for the year to June 30, 1857, 68,631,513 67 
Available for the fiscal year 1856-7, . , 88,532,839 12 
Expenditures for the same period, : : 70,822,724 85 
Balance in the treasury July 1, 1857, . 7,710,114 27 


Receipts for quarter ending September 30, 1857, 20,929,819 81 
Estimated receipts for three remaining quarters, 36,750,000 00 


Available for the current year, . ; 75,389,934 08 
Estimated expenditures for the year, . ; 74,963,058 41 





Estimated balance July 1, 1858, . : 426,875 67 
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For the next fiscal year, commencing July 1, 1858, and end- 
ing June 30, 1859, the following estimates are submitted :— 





Balance in treasury July 1, 1858, : . §& 426,875 67 
Estimated receipts from all s murees, . . 75,500,000 00 
Total estimated receipts, j , , 75,926,875 67 
Total estimated expenditures, ‘ : 74,064,755 97 
Estimated balance July 1, 1859, . ; 1,862,119 70 


Owing to the present revulsion in said the Secretary ac- 
companies these estimates with an explanation of the princi- 
ples upon which they have been made. The exports and im- 
ports have always borne nearly a relative proportion—the 
amounts, respectively, not differing materially from each 
mean For the year ending June 30, 1857, the exports were 

362,949,144, and the imports $360,890, 141. The average 
aie of increase of importations for the past ten years has been 
ten per cent. a year, excepting for two years, attributable to 
temporary causes. For the quarter ending September 30, 
1857, the importations were a little less than $89,000,000, and 
the customs received were $18,573,729 37. The merchandise 
entered for duty during the last three quarters of the previous 
year was valued at $210,000,000. Adding ten per cent., the 
remaining three quarters of the current year would amount to 
$231,000,000. It is supposed the commercial pressure will re- 


duce this sum one fourth, or to $174,000,000. Under the tariff 
act of 1846, this amount would produce forty-three millions of 


dollars. Under the act of March 3, 1857, the duty received 
will be one fourth less. 

The receipts from customs for the year ending June 30, 1859, 
will depend principally upon the rev ‘ival of commercial prospe- 
rity, which it is hoped will soon take place, in view of the 
abundant means of our country. The revenue accruing from 
importations during the balance of the fiscal year it is believed 
will be sufficient, when paid, to meet the expenditures during 
the same period. But the goods imported are warehoused, and 
the duties cannot be collected until entered for consumption, 
which may be deferred for three years. To meet this exigency 
a temporary remedy is suggested, and it is recommended that 
authority be given the Treasury Department to issue treasury 
notes, not to exceed twenty millions of dollars in amount, pay- 
able within a limited time, and bearing a specified rate of 
interest. 
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It is recommended that annual appropriations be made for 
the expenses of collecting the revenue, and that a same mode 
of defraying such expenses be provided for the Pacifie coast 
that now regul: ates the collections on the Atlantic seaboard. 
The expenses for these purposes have been greatly increased 
within a few years by the erection of new custom-houses, the 
construction of revenue cutters, and the salaries of persons em- 
ployed in the service. 

In regard to the publie debt, and the efforts of the Depart- 
ment to-contribute within its legitimate sphere to the relief 
of the country at the commencement of its present financial 
troubles, the Secretary says :— 

” The pub lic debt on the Ist July, 1857, was $29,060,386 90, 
Since that time there has been p: aid the sum of $3,895,232 39 
—leaving the public debt at this time $25,165,154 51. Since 
the third of March last there has been paid = the publie debt 
$4,878,377 53. The details are shown by the statements 
marked 6,7, and 8. The department continued the purchase 
of stock as long as the law and a proper regard for the pub lie 
interest would justify. The wee was to redeem, as far as 
possible, our outstanding debt which had a number of years to 
run, whilst the payment of the large sums from the treasury re- 
quired for this purpose was affording relief to the commercial 
and other interests of the country, which were then struggling to 
ward off the revulsion which finally came upon them. At that 
time it was not seriously apprehended that the revulsion would 
so greatly affect the trade and business of the country; but, 
looking even to the most unfavorable result that could happen, 
it was thonght that the treasury, if compelled to resort to a loan 
to meet any temporary deficiency that might occur, would suffer 
no injury from having the character of the loan changed from 
debts falling due at a distant period to treasury notes, at a less 
rate of interest, and which could be redeemed at the pleasure 
of the de partme nt.’ 

In relation to the policy of converting the business depart- 
ments of the government into publie pauper- houses, in times of 
financial emb: arrassment—in paying the money of the peop rle— 
in “dealing out,” by officials or contrac tors, provisions and 
clothing, to he nds employed on unprofitable and useless public 
works, solely as a matter of relief to the otherwise unemployed, 
the Secretary holds the following comprehensive and statesman- 
= views :—“ A revulsion in the monetary affairs of the eoun- 

; always occasions more or less distress among the people. 
The consequence is that the public mind is directed to the 
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government for relief, and particularly to that branch of it 
which has charge of its financial operations. There are many 
persons who seem to think that it is the duty of the government 
to provide relief in all cases of trouble and distress. They do 
not stop to inquire into the power which has been conferred by 
the people upon their agents, or the objects for which that 
power is to be exercised. Their inquiry is limited to the simple 
fact of existing embarrassments, and they see no other agency 
capable of affording relief; and their necessities, not their judg- 
ments, force them to the conclusion that the government not 
only can, but ought to relieve them. A moment of calm 
reflection must satisfy every one that such is not the true theory 
of our government. It is one of limited powers, to be exercised 
for specified purposes. Its operations, political and financial, 
should be conducted within these prescribed limits in that man- 
ner that it will most certainly effect the object for which the 
power was conferred. In doing this it should be the policy, as 
it is unquestionably the duty, of the government so to conduct 
its affairs as to confer the greatest good upon the greatest num- 
ber of the people. 

“There might and would be just cause of complaint if the 
government, under the pressure of either an imaginary or real 
monetary crisis, should suddenly stop these extensive operations, 
and by throwing large numbers of employees out of service add 
to the distress and suffering which the revulsion had already 
created. Being engaged in the prosecntion of necessary and 
legitimate works for the public service, it would be the policy 
and duty of the government to continue their prosecution, even 
though it should occasion the necessity of increasing its avail- 
able means by some extraordinary measure. The discontinuance 
of such works has not been and is not now contemplated, and to 
this extent the country may look with propriety to the opera- 
tions of the government for relief.” 

The theory of a protective Tariff, as a measure of relief, or 
benefit to the country, is forcibly, and in our opinion unan- 
swerably, refuted by this report. The Secretary remarks that, 
“The theory of the protectionists is this: that under a low 
tariff, the importation of foreign manufactures is encouraged, 
and, being brought into the country at lower prices than they 
ean be produced, the competition with the domestic manufac- 
turer is ruinous to his business. The remedy is to raise the 
duties upon the foreign article to such a point that either it will 
be excluded, and thus give to the domestic manufacturer the 
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entire home market, or else it will be so increased in price by 
the additional duty as to enable the domestic manufacturer to 
receive a remunerating price for his productions. That the 
effect would be temporarily for the benefit of the manufacturer 
is conceded, but that the ultimate effect would be alike injuri- 
ous to him as well as all other interests, is equally clear. In 
looking wpon the operation as a measure of relief, we must con- 
sider its effects not only upon the domestic manufacturer, but 
also upon the consumer. 

“Tf the increased duty neither diminishes the importations nor 
increases the price, it is manifest that no advantage has been 
derived by the domestic manufacturer. If the effect should be 
to exclude the foreign article, then the domestic manufacturer 
monopolizes the home market, and commands his own price. 
The relief he needs, is a higher price for his goods, and, as a 
matter of course, unrestrained as he will then be by the laws 
of competition, he will so raise his prices as to remedy the evil 
of low prices of which he had complained. The effect upon 
the consumer is clear. He must pay the increased price thus 
put upon the article of consumption. Nor does it stop there. 
Under the existing state of things, when he has purchased the 
article, he has not only furnished himself with the goods he 
needed at the reduced price, but at the same time has paid 
into the treasury the tax required of him for the support of 
government. The measure of relief proposed by the protec- 
tionists increases the price he is required to pay for his goods, 
and where the foreign article is excluded, leaves his tax unpaid. 
This deficiency in the revenue must be supplied, and he is called 
upon to pay it from his other resources. The proposed measure 
ot relief thus i imposes upon him these additional burdens in the 
increased price of his goods and the additional tax he is required 
to pay. If, however, the increased duty should not exclude the 
importation of the article, but simply advance the price to a 
remunerating point to the domestic manufacturer, the effect 
upon the consumer would be to require him to pay the addi- 
tional price not only upon the foreign article, but also upon the 
domestic manufacture. The amount of taxation put upon him 
for the benefit respectively of the treasury and the Sccniile 
manufacturer, will depend upon the relative proportion of the 
foreign and domestic article he may consume. In no event 
can the increased duty operate to the advantage and relief of 
the manufacturer except by a corresponding injury to the con- 
sumer. The amount of benefit conferred and injury sustained 
by the proposed relief measure, would depend upon the rela- 
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tive number of manufacturers and consumers of the articles 
upon which the increased duties were laid; and as the number 
of consumers exceed the number of manufacturers, so would 
the injury sustained exceed the benefit conferred. A policy so 
partial and unjust in its operations, cannot command the appro- 
val of the country. 

“ Regarding the suggestion as a proposition to return to the 
protective system, it is obnoxious to-all the objections which have 
been heretofore so forcibly and successfully urged against it. 

“The day has passed i in this country for increasing restrictions 

upon commerce, and it is hoped that the same remark will soon 
be applicable to all other countries. We are accustomed to 


look to the amount of our exports and imports as evidences of 


our growing wealth. To encourage commerce, enlarge its 
operations, and extend its limits, have been regarded by all 
portions of our people as objects worthy of their united efforts. 
One branch of commerce cannot long exist without the co- 
operation of the other. We cannot expect to furnish the world 
with our cotton, breadstuffs, tobacco, rice, and other produc- 
tions, unless we are willing to receive in return their produe- 
tions. There must be mutuality between nations as between 
individuals. Ifa policy i is to be adopted by which the produc- 
tions of other countries are to be excluded from ours, for the 
benefit of the domestic producer of such articles, justice to 
other interests demands that there should be adopte da policy 
by which the producers of our present exports should also be 
farnished with a market for the fruits of their industry. To do 
this is impracticable; not to do it would be unjust. . 
“The sentiment among our people in favor of free commer- 
cial intercourse is manifested in their domestic as well as for- 
eign policy. The strong feeling in the public mind for the 
extension of our territorial limits is generally attributed to the 
desire for more land. That it operates to some extent, is freely 
admitted ; but such a cause fails in its application to those cases 
where the acquisition of new territory brings with it no pro- 
prietary title to the land. And yet the public sentiment for 
acquiring territory, where every foot of it is held by private 
titles, is as decided as in any other case. It is accounted for 
satisfactorily only upon the theory that, as our territorial limits 
are extended, we enlarge the area of tree trade, opening new 
markets for the productions of our industry, untrammelled with 
those restraints which a restrictive international policy has 


imposed.” * * * * * 
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No change is recommended in the tariff act of 1857. It is 
regarded as having been in operation too short a time to justify 
an opinion of its workings and effects, even if circumstances 
were favorable, which they have not been. 

In tracing financial difficulties in this country to their true 
sources, we do not think the Secretary awards to the Banks 
their full share of responsibility. This, however, is merely : 
matter of opinion, involving no principle, for he implicates them 
in the mischief sufficiently to show that the system is entirely 
imperfect, and utterly inadequate to the financial wants of the 
country. It is true that Railroad companies have contributed 
largely towards the existing embarrassments, but, according to 
our theory, their agency has been merely collateral with other 
causes, the origin of the evil resting almost solely with the 
Banks. All admit the utility of Railroads and similar improve- 
ments in the development . the resources of the country, when 
the probabilities of trade warrant their construction, ‘but the 
objection to many of Sinan arises from the extravagance attend- 
ing their construction, and the want of foresight in locating 
them; the consequence of which is their unproductiveness and 
failure. In our opinion, the origin of these companies is mainly 
attributable to speculative f facilities furnished by Bank credit. 
Were not this the fact undertakings wholly chimerical would 
not abound to any considerable extent. Instances are recorded 
where the entire resources of Banks have been exhausted in 
providing facilities to speculators for the mere commencement 
of such profitless enterprises; other banks, again, have de- 
stroyed their own credit in vain attempts to sustain them 
when in operation. In this view of the case, it is but 
reasonable to suppose that, had not the Banks instigated 
the employment of large amounts of money and of credit in 
the construction of unprofitable roads, they would never have 
been commenced, and therefore they ‘would have formed no 
part of the producing causes of our present financial revulsion. 

Had the country been protected against this wild spirit of 
Bank paper and Bank credit, none other but substantial, pay- 
ing enterprises, constructed by real capital, and based upon a 
solid foundation, would have been contemplated, much less 
constructed. The teport is not inconsistent with these views, 
although it seems to distribute the responsibility of producing 
the financial revulsions to which the countr y has been subject- 
ed over a larger surface than we have heretofore regarded it as 
occupying. But the Secretary takes high, bold ground against 
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produced by Banks, Railroads, or any other cause; and also 
against a repetition of the bankrupt swindle of 1841, which 
has been so anxiously urged by certain interested parties, while 
he recommends the enactment of a law of the same name but 
of a very different character. He says:— 

“Returning to the question of relief which is expected from 
the government, it becomes neces: sary to inquire into the cause 
of the present revulsion, as a preliminary to the consideration 
of a proper remedy for it. Public opinion generally holds the 
banks responsible for all our embar rassments. The true cause 
is to be found in the undue expansion of the credit system. 
The banks constitute an important part of that system ; but 
there are other elements entering into it which, equally with 
the question of the banks, demand public consideration. 

“Credit, confined to its legitimate functions, is the repre- 
sentative of capital, and when used within that limit may ex- 
tend and invigorate trade and business; when it ceases to be 
such representative it stimulates overtrading, excites specula- 
tion, and introduces an unsound state of things in the business 
of the country. It is this undue expansion of credit which has 
brought the country to its present embarrassments. The exten- 
sion of bank credits and the over-issue of bank notes is a part, 
and a very important part, of this undue expansion. A spirit 
of speculation being created, a demand is made upon the banks 
for the use of their credit, and, yielding to the pressure, they 
respond by the increased issue of their notes, and by enlarging 
their discounts. The extent to which the banks have enk: reed 
their credit beyond its proper limits is not to be me: asured 
alone by the amount of their circulation. At the time when 
the New York city banks suspended specie payments in Octo- 
ber, they reported a larger amount of specie in their vaults 
than their notes in circulation, and notwithstanding this fact 
they were unable to meet the demands of their creditors 
promptly with specie, owing to their eredit operations under 
their deposit system. Having extended their own credit, and 
enabled their customers to do the same, they were unprepared 
for the revulsion which came upon them. Tf it be true that 
our embarrassments have been occasioned by the cause here 
assigned, we must look beyond the action of the banks to the 
operations of other corporations as well as individuals to fathom 
the entire cause of our difficulties. The limits of this report 
will not admit of a detailed examination of this subject, but a 
solitary illustration will present the subject in its proper light. 
In answer to a circular letter addressed to the various railroad 
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corporations of the country the information contained in table 
No. 9 has been obtained. It appears from this statement that 
the capital of these companies amounts to $491,435,661; their 
indebtedness to $417,243,664. The annual interest upon the lat- 
ter sum is $25,093,20; their annual income was $48,406,488. 

“Jt is proper here to remark that this statement is not entirely 
accurate; some of the companies failed to respond to the cireu- 
lar of the department, and in such cases the returns made by 
them during the preceding year, and contained in the last re- 
— of my predecessor, have been used in the preparation of 
the table. Whilst it cannot, therefore, be considered as per- 
fectly accurate, it approximates it sufficiently near for the illus- 
tration of my argument. It exhibits the extent to which this 
class of corporations has contributed to that expansion of credit 
which is properly chargeable with the recent revulsion. It is 
due to a large class of our railroad companies to state that 
this excessive indebtedness is not equally distributed among 
them. Some have conducted their business with the utmost 
propriety and success, whilst others have so far exceeded these 
limits as to present the foregoing aggregate result of railroad 
operations in the United States. 

“Tt isevidentthat the great monied corporations created under 
the laws of the States have had a controlling influence in the 
undue expansion of private credit. In many “of the States the 
legislation in respect to these is stringent, and embodies many 
of the safeguards that experience has suggested for their regu- 
lation, 

* But it will not be denied that this legislation has been nuga- 
tory. The State authorities have already manifested an eager 
disposition to relieve them from the penalties they have ineur- 
red, and to dispense, as far as they were able, with the perform- 
ance of the obligations they had exacted from them when they 
were organized. This has been done, in some cases, without an 
inquiry ‘into their condition or management, or their ¢ capacity 
to resume their position as solvent institutions, or even to pro- 
tect the community from a depreciated paper currency. 

“In my judgment, ond ging: has arrived for Congré ess to em- 
ploy the powers conferred by the constitution upon it to miti- 
gate the present evil, and to prevent a catastrophe of a similar 
kind in future: and for this purpose a compulsory bankrupt law 
to include two classes of corporations and companies, is neces- 
sary. It should be a law for the protection of creditors, not the 
relief of debtors ; to prevent improper credit, not to pay impro- 
vident debts ; compulsory y, not voluntary. The effect of such 
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a law would be felt more in its restraining influence than in its 
practical execution. 

*“T do not recommend a law similar to either of those which 
have heretofore existed, and were abandoned after a short and 
unsatisfactory experience. The first was adopted the 4th April, 
1800, and was repealed the 19th December, 1803. It provided 
for a compulsory process of bankruptey against those merchants 
and commission agents, at the suit of sreditors. whose insolven- 
cy had become m: anifest by certain overt acts of fraud or defal- 

‘ation, and effected a collection and distribution of the estate of 
the bankrupt through the judicial tribunals of the United States, 
which was followed by his disch: arge from the debts his est: ite 
had not satisfied. The second act was passed 12th ugust, 
1841, and was repealed the 3d March, 1843. This act, besides 
the compulsory system of the act of 1800, contained a system 
of bankruptey, t » be applied on the petition of an insolvent 
debtor, of any ie iss or profession, and to result in his relief from 
his debts and engagements, upon the surrender of his property 
and compliance w ith other conditions of the act. 

“ There are grave objections to the present adoption of tlie sys- 
tems developed in these statutes. The voluntary feature of 
the act of 1841 is rejected as unwise, unjust, and unnecessary. 
It was this provision which rendered that law so justly odious 
in the public mind. Nor do I propose to extend the provisions 
even of a compulsory bankrupt law to the numerous cases 
covered by the act of 1841. It is better to leave to the opera- 
tion of the insolvent and bankrupt laws of the several States all 
eases which do not, from their magnitude and importance, affect 
the general commercial and business interests of the country. 
It is believ ed that the power of the States is ample to meet such 

vases, and the soeraped and policy of exercising such powers 
will, sooner or later, be developed by the lessons of bitter expe- 
rience. 

“The two cases which it is now proposed to bring under the 
operation of a compulsory bankrupt law are banks and railroad 
corporations. The immense capital employed by these compa- 
nies, their controlling power and influence in the commercial 
and business operations of the country, their disposition to ex- 
pand and enlarge their credit, and the ruinous effects produced 
by their operations when carried beyond legitimate bounds, 
impose upon the government the duty of providing by every 
constitutional means in their power for the safe, proper, and 
legitimate conduct of such corporations. The facts which are 
presented i in other portions of this report, developing the con- 
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ditions and operations of these two classes of corporations, will 
fully justify the policy now recommended. The object is not to 
injure them, but to protect the community. The effect will be 
to restrain their operations within proper limits, and thereby 
insure to the country all the benefits they are capable of con- 
ferring, without the accompanying hazards of wild speculations 
and ae revulsions. 

‘In closing my observations on this subj ject, it is proper to 
state that these recommendations are not formed in any spirit 
of hostility to these corporations and companies, nor am I insen- 
sible of their vast importance in the commerci: al system of the 
United States. Nor have I any disposition to denounce any 
punishment, nor to subject them to any loss, in the present con- 
junction of their affairs. My object is to pl wce them in subjec- 
tion to wholesome laws, so that, while the benefits they yield to 
the community may be preserved, their excesses or errors will 
be counteracted or prevented.” 

The independent treasury system is justly commended, and its 
introduction in the financial management of the States is proper- 
ly suggested. We hope to see an immediate adoption of the 
recommendations of the Secretary of the Treasury by every 
democratic legislature (it cannot be expected of the op position) 
throughout the country, now about to assemble. The restraint 
thus thrown upon undue bank credit, until the present banking 
system can undergo a thorough investigation and reform, would 
be of a most useful character. No reasonable objection can be 
urged against it, but, on the contrary, every consideration of 
sound policy and honest legislation demands its adoption. 

The great work of reform in the currency will depend very 
much on the action of the several states; and in this masterly 
report of Secretary Cobb is found a basis sufficiently compre- 
hensive, on which to place a new financial structure, more in 
consistency with the progressive wants of the American people, 
and less in conflict with the constitution of our country. 
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HYMN OF THE MOON TO THE SUN.* 


BY WM. ROSS WALLACE, 


Turoven the desolate aisles of my shadowy caves, 
On my mountains that must but for thee tower dim, 
Over the rock-girdled deep of my wide-wasting waves, 
Glide the glorious notes of thy mystical hymn : : 
And I go with a statelier step through the space, 
Spurning backward the night of its cloud-woven bars, 
That all vainly would m: intle thy luminous face, 
Looking round like a god’s on the Eden of stars. 


| 


Il. 


How I laugh iu the beams of thine altars of fire! ‘ ’ 
How I bless thee for all the mild beauty that thou, 
In thy large bosom nursing the love of a sire, 
Like a paradise- blessing, threw over my brow! 
What a rapture is mine as I roll in thy sight ! 
What a sweet tender thankfulness thrills through my frame, 
While I hold o’er the Earth my large urn of soft light, 
- When she turns for a while from thy too-blissful flame. 


Ill. 


It is mine, it is mine, through the long lonesome hours, 
Like a sentinel-soul to watch over her sleep— 
Gilding forests, and cities, and hamlets, and towers, 
All the dells of the land and the isles of the deep. 
But ’tis chief for the lover I cherish my ray— 
The young Jover who strays with his own by my light. 
Sacred Sun! what but love, in thy heavenly ray, 
That redeems me so oft from the shadow of night ? 


* See “Hymn to the Sun,” August number. 
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Through the desolate aisles of my shadowy caves 
On my mountains that must but for thee tower ’ dim, 
O’er the rock-girdled deep of my wide-wasting waves, 
Glide the clorious notes of thy mystical hymn: 
Let it glide, let it glide, with thy soul-giving gleam, 
Like an angel of mere y sent forth from thy throne ; 
Call me still, ‘call me still, as I bask in thy beam, 
And look up to thy splendor, “ Thine own, still thine own!” 


THE HON. JOHN C. MATHER, OF NEW YORK, 


STATE SENATOR. 


Tae Hon. John C. Mather is a native of Deposit, Delaware 
County, New York, and is now about forty years of age. He 
is the only surviving son of the late Dr. Thaddeus Mather, of 

singhamton, and a direct descendant of the celebrated Cotton 
Mather, the famous New England divine so prominent in Colo- 
nial records. Gen. Calvin E. M: ather, of New York City, who 
died about four years since, and who is well remembered as a 
lawyer of superior talents and a brilliant orator, was a brother of 
the subject of our sketch. Mr. Mather has lost his father, his 
mother, and two brothers within a few years. He received 
a liberal education, and at the age of twenty: -two years came 
to reside in Troy, where he engaged in mercantile pursuits. 
Always a Democrat, he entered early and prominently into 
the political discussions of the day. Possessed of winning 
manners and firmness of purpose, he soon won the confidence 
of the community, and was twice chosen a member of the 
Common Council of that city, from a district largely Opposi- 
tion, and at a time when no other Democrat on the same 
ticket succeeded. He was appointed Loan Commissioner by 
Gov. Bouck, and reappointed by Gov. Wright. In 1846 he 
was a member of the Democratic State Convention, and took 
a prominent and active part in its deliberations. 

Mr. Mather’s friends first brought forward his name for the 
nomination of Canal Commissioner in the year 1847. This 
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Convention—memorable in the political annals of this State— 
assembled under peculiar circumstances. The “firebrand” o 
the Wilmot Proviso had been cast into the Democratic camp, 
and a serious struggle for the ascendency resulted in the tri- 
umph of the “Hunker” or Anti-Proviso wing of the party. 
The Wilmot Proviso resolutions were laid upon the table, and a 
ticket composed exclusively of their opponents was nominated. 
Mr. Mather’s nomination for Canal Commissioner was made on 
the first ballot. The minority or “ Barnburner” section, how- 
ever, repudiated the action of the Convention, and generally 
abstained from the polls at the election, and the entire Deimo- 
cratic ticket was consequently defeated, the State falling into 
the hands of the Whigs. Mr. Mather received an exceedingly 
complimentary vote in his own and the neighboring counties, 
and led the most of his associates on the ticket by several thou- 
sands in the State. 

During the schism in the Democratic party in 1848-49, Mr. 
Mather adhered with fidelity and energy to the National or 
Cass section. His political friends only awaited another and 
a more auspicious opportunity to present his name to the peo- 
ple of the State. This opportunity occurred in 1850, when he 
was a second time nominated for Canal Commissioner by an 
emphatic majority of the State Conv ention, Horatio Seymour 
and himself being the ‘“ Hunker’ ’ representatives on the ticket, 
and Messrs. Church, Angel, and Benton being contributed 
from the Barnburner wing. Messrs. Seymour and Mather 
were subsequently endorsed by what was called the “ Union 
Party” in the city of New York, composed of a large body of 
conservative Democrats and Whigs, who were opposed to 
Northern Sectionalism. The election resulted in the success 
of Messrs. Church, Mather, Angel, and Benton for State offices 

—My. Seymour being defeated for Governor by a small majo- 
rity. Mr. Mather entered upon the duties of his office on the 
ist of January, 1851. 

In December, 1850, Mr. Mather delivered before the Tam- 
many Society in Tammany Hall, by invitation of the Sachems, 
a eulogy upon the life and public services of Col. Richard M. 
Johnson, ex-Vice-President of the United States, at the close of 
which he was unanimously elected a member of that ancient 
and patriotic society. This production was highly spoken of 
everywhere. Other literary productions of Mr. Mather have 
been equally well received, and have occupied a deservedly 
high rank. 

The “Nine Million Law of 1851,” proposing to raise money 
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for the completion of the canals, was generally held to be 
unconstitutional by the Democratic party. In this view of the 
question Mr. Mather concurred, but in common with other De- 
mocratic State officers, considered it a duty to obey the law until 
its constitutionality was passed upon by the courts. Mr. Mather, 
as a member of the Canal Board in December, 1851, resisted and 
aided materially in defeating a proposed award under this law, 
embracing terms which he believed unjust and detrimental to 
the public interest, and concurred in the scheme eventually 
adopted, as the best that could be obtained, although dissatis- 
fied with most of its details. Under the plan thus adopted, a 
saving of several hundred thousand dollars was insured to the 
State. The subsequent adverse decision of the Court of Appeals 
finally annulled this law. 

As the time for holding the Democratic State Convention 
of 1852 drew nigh, Mr. Mather was proposed in many quarters 
for the Governorship. Delegations from the counties of Rens- 
selaer and Albany were elected favorable to him. Having 
learned this, however, he sent a communication to the con- 
vention, requesting that his name be not used in this connection, 
having still half his term as Canal Commissioner to serve. 

In the legislative session of 1853, the divisions in the Demo- 
cratic party of New York broke out into open rupture. It 
was at this session that Mr. Mather’s famous Impeachment case 
was brought to trial. We approach the relation of these cir- 
cumstances with an intention to refrain from any remark which 
will re-open wounds now healed, or beget the least unkind 
feelings among those who are now political associates and 
friends; but it is due to the justice of history that we should 
show how completely the subject of our sketch was vindicated 
by the result. As political parties were then constituted three 
fourths of the members of the Court for the Trial of Impeach- 
ments were politically opposed to Mr. Mather. The resolu- 
tions of impeachment were brought into the Assembly a few 
hours only before the close of the legislative session. Upon 
being informed of the report (of the nature of which he had 
had no previous knowledge or suspicion), Mr. Mather instantly 
forwarded to the Assembly a communication couched in terms 
at once bold and dignified, complaining of want of notice of the 
proceedings, and demanding the hearing which had not been 
accorded to him by the committee. The session came to an 
end, but the Governor immediately reconvoked the Legislature, 
and the proceedings were continued. The Assembly passed a 
resolution giving the —— which Mr. Mather had de- 
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manded to reply to the charges. This reply he was not long in 
furnishing. On the 30th of May, the Assembly received from 
him one of the ablest and most unanswerable documents ever 
presented to a deliberative body. Its tone was, as might have 

een anticipated, defiant and decided; but an effort made to 
return it to him only received sixteen votes. Fifty thousand 
copies of this document were ordered printed by the Assembly. 
In fact, it cannot be doubted that this communication convinced 
that body, as it did the public, of Mr. Mather’s entire inno- 
cence of the charges brought against him, and that the whole 
subject would have been dismissed, had not the friends of Mr. 
Mather demanded the form of atrial. In a third letter to the 
Legislature he himself insisted on having the charges sent be- 
fore the Court of Impeachments, which was acceded to, and 
that court accordingly assembled. 

The trial which ensued attracted the greatest attention and 
interest within New York and other States. It lasted for 
several weeks, and before its conclusion the Democratic State 
Convention assembled at Syracuse. This Convention, it will 
be remembered, divided into two; almost every seat from 
every county being “ contested,” and two full State tickets, 
“Hard” and “Soft,” were placed in the field. So confi- 
dent were his friends of Mr. Mather’s approaching acquit- 
tal, that he was nominated by acclamation in the Hard Con- 
vention, amid the greatest euthusiasm. THe also received a 
number of votes in the Soft Convention, which finally, however, 
nominated Mr. Yates. 

The trial was concluded a few days later, and resulted in Mr. 
Mather’s triumphant acquittal on all the counts. This result 
was received with great acclamation by the spectators. The 
lobbies of the State House were filled by an excited crowd, who 
echoed back the cheers from within the chamber. Cannon 
were fired in Albany, New York, Rochester, and other cities. 
The news was telegraphed all over the State, and Mr. Mather 
was overwhelmed by the congratulations of political and per- 
sonal friends in every direction. Among the incidents of the 
day we may allude to the instantaneous organization of a volun- 
teer corps composed of the é/ite of the military of Albany, and 
called the Mather Guards, Judging by these numerous mani- 
testations of regard we may conclude that never was there a 
more complete and satisfactory vindication. 

During this entire investigation, Mr. Mather’s course and 
character had been sustained by the press of all parties, and in 
every section of the State, with unusual unanimity. 
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While we sustained Gen. Cass and the National Democracy, 
and regarded the action of the “ Buffalo Convention ” as trea- 
son to the Union, and those who participated in it unfaithful to 
the Democracy, we at the same time supported the “ radical” 
section of the party in matters of State financial policy, although 
we considered the conduct of that section towards Mr. Mather 
unjust in the extreme. 

n a paper edited by us at that time, we said :—“ The effort 
now being made by certain parties to destroy one of our most 
worthy citizens and faithful State officers, we regard in the 
light of a personal and political persecution, dictated by a 
spirit of envy and malice. 

“We are pained to find several of our old associates in the 
Legislative session of ’41, 42, and 743, and in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1846, with whom we toiled in bringing about a 
sound financial State policy, and for whom we had always en- 
tertained the highest admiration and respect, lending them- 
selves to a cause so shameless, unprofitable, and hurtful in every 
respect. : 

“This whole impeachment affair is viewed by all right- 
minded men, as a persecution, and if Mr. Mather triumphs 
over the combined efforts—and he surely will, if he lives—of 
the conspirators to ruin him, the day is not far distant when 
the people will make his case their own, and vindicate his cha- 
racter and position. 

“Tf, however, they should succeed in crushing him, their own 
consciences, if they have any left, will haunt them through all 
time, and perhaps longer, for the consciousness of guilt is said to 
increase in magnitude with the memory of the past and the 
continued anticipations of the futnre. 

“Was there any principle involved in this controversy; did 
Mr. Mather stand in the way of a sound financial policy, an 
apology might be found for the effort to remove him, were it 
made in a propermanner. Butinthe present case there is not 
even the shadow of an excuse for their conduct, and the pit they 
have prepared for him will remain open to receive those who 
excavated it, while public opinion and the judgment of posterity 
cannot fail to vindicate the name of John C. Mather; placing 
it upon the proud record among those that have performed 
their whole duty to society, whether in the discharge of public 
trust, or in the more quiet relations of private life.’ 

It is due to Hon. Henry Shaw, whose lamented decease has 
but recently been chronicled by the press, that we should add 
that this distinguished gentleman, who was put forward as the 
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originator of the inquiry which led to the impeachment reso- 
lutions, took an early opportunity to denounce the whole pro- 
secution, and in a manly and eloquent speech acknowledged 
that he had been misled and imposed upon. 

The course of the Albany Argus during these proceedings, 
was most influential in leading to the final result. A series of 
unanswerable editorials from the pen of Sherman Croswell 
stripped the prosecution of all its pretences, and exploded the 
case before it was tried. The conduct of that leading organ of 
the Democratic party at that time was worthy of the high repu- 
tation it had acquired under the management of the elder Cros- 
well. 

In the election of November, 1853, the Hard and Soft par- 
ties proved'to be about equally balanced. Mr. Mather led the 
entire Hard ticket in almost every county in the State, and 
also beat his Soft opponent, Mr. Yates. The entire Whig ticket 
succeeded, through. the divisions in the Democratic party. 

Mr. Mather, though retired from public life, actively ‘spend 
pated in the political events of succeeding years. He was 
present at the Cincinnati Convention of 1856, and having been 
substituted in the place of an absent delegate, cast his vote 
for the nomination of our present Chief Magistrate, James 
Buchanan. He heartily concurred in the union of the two 
Democratic organizations in this State in July, 1856, at Syra- 
cuse, and labored with zeal and efficiency in the Presidential 
canvass. Since the close of his official career as Canal Com- 
missioner, he has been engaged in the prosecution of several 
important public works in ditferent sections of the country. 

fr. Mather had now been for some years a resident of New 
York city, and his name began to be suggested for the nomina- 
tion for State Senator from the Fourth Senate District. This 
District takes in the whole lower portion of the city, stretching 
along both rivers, and including nine wards. He received the 
unanimous nomination of the Democratic Convention, and was 
elected in November, 1857, by a majority of nine thousand 
votes over the Republican and Know Nothing candidate: the 
largest majority ever given for a Senator in any District in the 
State. He commences his term of legislative service on the first 
Tuesday of the present month. 

ci ne a review of Mr. Mather’s political course, we cannot 
withhold aremark upon the unwavering consistency which has 
characterized it. He has been a stenighiierward, undeviating 
National Democrat. His many public letters, addresses, and 
writings on various occasions, breathe throughout the same 
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spirit of nationality. He has opposed with firmness and deci- 
sion, at all times and under all circumstances, the factions and 
parties of the day which have advocated doctrines detrimental 
to the rights of the States, the peace of the Union, and the 
eenality of our citizens. 


THE RICHEST PRINCE. 
TEANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF HERNER. 


BY JOEL BENTON. 


Lauprye each with pretty speeches, 

The wealth and number of their states, 
Once sat several German princes 

Within Worms’ imperial gates. 


“ Glorious !” said the Saxon monarch, 
“Ts the power of my domain, 
Silver sparkles ’neath its hill sides, 

Deep in many a hidden vein.” 


“See! my land flows with abundance,” 
Said the Elector of the Rhine, 

“ Golden corn-fields in the valleys, 
On the hills delicious wine.” 


“ Mighty cities, princely cloisters,” 
Spake Ludwig, Bavaria’s lord, 

“ Make my realms nowise inferior 
To the treasures yours afford.” 


Everard, the bearded sovereign, 
Wurtemburg’s beloved king, 

Said, “* My state has but few cities, 
Nor do its bills much silver bring. 
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“ Yet a jewel it possesses 
Greater than your forests wrap ; 
I can rest my head securely 
Ou my meanest subject’s lap.” 


Then uprose the other princes,— 
They with one consent declare, 
‘“* Everard he is the richest, 
And the brightest crown doth wear.” 
Ament, N. Y., Dec. 10th, 1857. 








A SALMAGUNDTI. 


3y Cotonen Emoton. 


Tak about poverty! More than one half of those who are 

continually harping upon that string in the fiddle of human 
miseries, have never been forced by actual want to draw from 
it a single one of its doleful, mournful, agonizing sounds. We 
have seen many rich men who talked eloquently of their poverty, 
and they were miserly enough to persuade themselves that they 
were really poor, but having never been driven by actual neces- 
sity to complaint or solicitation, they were as the shabby actor 
in the theatre, to the ragged mendicant at the corner of the 
street. 





} I cannot love thee now, my girl, 
I cannot leve thee now, 
The merry glance has left thine eye, 
And beauty fled thy brow ; 
When thou wert young and fair, girl, 
I could have loved thee then ; 
Thou scornedst a lover poor as I, 
And smiledst on richer men. 
I cannot love thee now, my girl. 


Thou hast no heart, no soul for love, 
A mercenary flame 

Is all that thou canst boast, my girl, 
For money—not for fame. 
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As fortune turned, so did thy smile, 
Nor do I ask thee now 
To turn on me that vacant eye, 
That pale and haggard brow. 
I cannot love thee now , my girl. 


Away! know she who scorned me once, 
When frowned upon by fate, 
I may forgive, but oh! my girl, 
I never can forget. 
And now I do not ask thy smile, 
I do not fear thy frown ; 
I have achieved a name, my girl, 
A station all my own. 
I cannot love thee now, my girl. 





Wuar a curse is debt! No man is or can be truly and 
entirely free in thought, word, and action, who is its victim. It 
is, without doubt, the gret atest of all the evils which escaped 
from Pandora’s box upon the world. It is deadlier than 
the cells of the Inquisition—it chains both the soul and body. 
Like a shadow, it meets a man at every corner. Aye, even 
closer than a shadow is its companionship, for, sunshine or shade, 
it never leaves him. It is a tormentor which gives to the un- 
happy prisoner no rest. Only the most supe human exertions 
can ever weaken, much less break and throw off the chains with 
which it is ever loading its captive; and nothing but its total 
and complete annihilation can secure you from the baleful pre- 
sence of the stony-eyed and merciless captor. 


You seek to know the future! Depend upon it, gentle read- 
er, it is a most perilous kind of knowledge. Look into your 
own history, mie say whether, if you had known ten years 
ago, to an absolute certainty, every prosperous and adverse cir- 
cumstance which has befallen you, you would have been as con- 
tented and happy as you have been. Sure it is, “ Heaven from 
all creatures hides the book of fate,” and it is r ight that it should 
beso. Throwing knowledge of events in the next world entirely 
out of consideration, would not the contemplation of certain 
prosperity, or equally certain adversity, be too much for the 
reason or the moral courage of the great majority of mankind ? 
To sit for years, knowing that an untoward fate would thwart 
every arrangement, no matter how wisely contrived, would 
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upset the most stoical philosophy. It would be equally fatal, 
though in another way, to its most petted favorites. Death, 
madness, murder, have been the results of the merest jugglery 
at fortune-telling ; who then could abide the solemn and un- 
changing annunciations of Omniscient Deity? Seek not, there- 
fore, to know the future. The present is thine own. Improve 
it as becomes a rational being, and content thyself with believ- 
ing that what thou knowest not, of such thing to remain igno- 
rant, is to thy happiness and well-being. 





Hark! the funeral bell is tolling, 
Solemn is the muffled sound 

As the sad procession marches 
Slowly to the burying-ground. 

Some seem careless of the morrow, 
As with lightsome step and gay 

They escort the lifeless body, 
Which was like them yesterday. 


Ever seeking present pleasure, 
Driving serious thoughts away ; 
E’en when bearing hence a brother, 
Talking of to-day—to-day ;— 

Striving to forget the warning 
Which is ever on them thrust ; 

Fearing, dreading to contemplate 
The last fiat, “ dust to dust.” 


But one fireside more is vacant, 
One more flock has felt the rod, 
And been cast still hoping, trusting, 
On the fatherhood of God ; 

Knowing that He liveth ever, 
Knowing that He will provide 

For the fatherless and ation, 
He is God and more beside. 


They, in sorrow, follow after 
What was once their hope and stay ; 
Mourning with « bruised spirit, 
The mortality of clay. 
Chastened with a rod of mercy, 
Trusting in a Saviour’s love, 
They intrust to Earth’s still bosom, 
Him they hope to meet above. 


7 
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Know, ye heedless, foolish mortals, 
That this is the end of Earth; 
Thither have ye all been tending 
Since the moment of your birth! 
No escape! the word is spoken ; 
Vain is all our earthly trust ; 
Youth and age, and strength and weakness, 
Bide the mandate, “ Dust to Dust.” 


But, it ends not there, my brother ; 
At the last, a Judgment day 
Summons to’a just tribunal, 
All the countless Sons of clay. 
And the deeds on Earth committed, 
Must be answered then and there ; 
Mortal! for that awful moment, 
Rouse thee, and at once prepare. 


I rove the music of athunder-storm. To hear the rushing 
and roaring of the wind, and the reverberating of the thunder 
among the hills, until it gradually dies away in the distance, is 
a species of enjoyment peculiar to but few. There is, too, a 
beauty in the forked lightning, and music in the crashing re- 
port. And yet, how awful! How terror-stricken is the haugh- 
tiest or profanest man when the powerful and resistless ele- 
ments are thus at war—when the lightning cometh from the 
East and shineth even unto the West, and before the eye has 
recovered from its dazzling brightness, the unexplained explo- 
sion follows, stunning the ear as much as the momentary flash 
blinded the eye. How rebuked and fearful does every created 
being gaze towards the Heavens, and ejaculate at least a mental 
“God save me!” But after all, what can be more truly sub- 
lime than a magnificent thunder-storm—when the clouds are 
madly careering midway between earth and sky ?—the vivid 
lightning darting forth from the black and looming cloud, 
accompanied by a report more terrible than anything we can 
imagine,—all nature in convulsions, and shaking to her very 
centre. 


Tue only prize for which an author ought to be content to 
write, is immortality. Writing prize stories, poems, and plays, 
is a business, we think, that ought not to be encouraged by the 
fraternity. Itis like the prize baby humbug, and seldom, if ever, 
elicits anything of the first quality. We may write for bread, 
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and in any case, literary labor should be paid for at a high 
rate; but the prize story and song business savors very much 
of Barnum. It is a scheme resorted to by many publishers to 
obtain matter cheaply. In the learned Universities, and among 
literary and philosophical societies, for a medal or a degree, it 
may be beneficial. Even for what is popularly understood to 
be a prize, when the subject is given, ed is in itself important, 
some literary good may result; but for magazine and newspa- 
per matter, we think the stories, et id omne genus, which are 
foreed into existence by the prize pressure, generally abomina- 
ble, and for every other purpose useless, if not worse. 


Come tell me, said Mary, as blushing she lay, 
With her delicate cheek on my breast ; 

You have kissed me enough, come tell me, I pray, 
Which state do you think is the best ? 

To recline in your arms, and wile the glad hour, 
To love, to caress, and to kiss ; 

And never a cloud in our heaven to lower ? 
Oh, this is most certainly bliss! 


No troubles, no cares, no vexations, or pain, 
No sorrow in life but to part ; 
Which but doubles the pleasure to meet thee again, 
And press thee again to my heart. 
To feel that I love and again am beloved,— 
Oh, what can be more joyous than this? 
To sip off the dew of thy lip unreproved, 
This surely, most surely is bliss ! 


Or Hymen—he brings to us pleasure, °tis true, 
But brings it too oft with a frown ; 
And discontention will still from cloyed pleasure accrue, 
If tears must our happiness drown. 
*Tis sweeter to fancy that thou art mine own, 
Than know it, and know it with pain ; 
Each state has its joys, but the evils of one 
Are more than the blessings we gain. 


My dearest, said I, as I tasted her lip, 
And gazed in her tale-telling eye ; 

Let me teach you a method by which we may sip 
Of the joys that in each of them lie. 

For if it be bliss to caress and to kiss, 
Ne’er the pleasures of courtship resign ; 

And if Hymen has joys that are equal to this, 
Let me Lover and Husband combine. 
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Have been overhauling a few bundles of old letters 
from former school-mates and companions. Our correspon- 
dence has long since ceased. In the hurry and bustle of life 
we have almost lost the knowledge of each other’s whereabouts. 
We have become scattered to the four winds—some are in the 
far west—some in California—one at least in Australia—more 
than one has descended into the bosom of the earth—while, 
with many of those who are still living, there has not been fora 
long time any communication. New ties and new associations 
drive out our youthful fancies. Business arrangements, new 
social arrangements, and the stern realities of life, change us all. 
True, while struggling for place, profit, or distinction, a passing 
thought of old faces will occasionally flit across the mind ; 
but it is only for a moment, till again the cares of the world 
perplex, the duties of life call, and the urgings of ambition 
drive us forward. This is the case with each one of us, and, 
although we remember our boyhood of yesterday, we feel all 
the manhood of to-day—all the reality of what then was theory. 
How many things have occurred, and yet what a little while 
ago it seems ! 








Eheu, fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
Labuntur anni ;— 


Tis pleasant in the bright saloon, 
To meet from all a smile ; 

’Tis blissful *neath the silv’ry moon, 
A tender hour to wile ; 

To list a eare-confiding tone ; 
To press a lip to mine ; 

To clasp, when we are all alone, 
A form almost divine. 


But sweeter far it is to me, 
To gaze upon thine eye ; 
And when I tell my love to thee, 
To hear thy sweet reply. 
Believe me, since the hour we met, 
My heart has not been mine ; 
Believe me, I do not regret 
The hour that made me thine. 


Qvorations are the weakness of one set of writers, the 
strength of another, and the destruction of a third. When a 
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man has just enough of learning to misquote, he is in a most 
dangerous condition. It is also a very great mistake to quote 
from quoters. It is never safe to extract a passage or even a 
line from an author without referring to the book itself. Even 
books of easy access are thus mangled by would-be’s. Almost 
everybody makes Shakspeare say, “ And to the manor born,” 
when, in fact, Shakspeare said no such thing. Nine out of ten 
misquote that celebrated line of Bishop Berkeley, and make him 
say, “ Westward the star of empire takes its way ;” although 
it is noav settled that the good Bishop did not write the line as 
above. There are many more instances of the same kind, but 
these are enough for our present purpose. 


Wuen the night has closed above thee, 
And the twinkling stars peep forth, 

Dost thou think of me and love me, 
Beauteous maiden of the north ; 

Dost thou think of one, who ever 
Thinks most tenderly of thee, 

Dost thou feel death scarce could sever 
Spirits Love hath made so free ? 


Dearest, say, dost thou forget me, 

Can I claim no sigh from thee ? 
Should I die, would’st thou regret me, 
W ould’st thou prize my memory ? 

Yes, I feel thou lovest me ever, 
Thou hast sealed thy virgin vow, 
Naught on Earth our hearts can sever, 
Bliss can ne’er desert us now. 


As the streamlet from the mountain 
Pours its waters to the main ; 

As the clouds from Ocean fountain 
Gather the refreshing rain ;— 

So will I, my heart’s sweet treasure, 
Pour my gladness in thy breast ; 

So will I, with purest pleasure, 
Fold thee in my arms to rest. 
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WE’VE ALL AN ANGEL SIDE. 


Tue huge rough stone from out the mine, 
Unsightly and unfair, 

Has veins of purest metal hid 
Beneath the surface there. 

Few rocks so bare, but to their height 
Some tiny moss plant clings, 

And round the peak so desolate 
The sea-bird sits and sings. 

Believe me, too, that rugged souls 
Beneath their rudeness hide 

Much that is beautiful and good, 
“We've all our angel side.” 


In all there is an inner depth, 
A far off secret way, 

Where through the windows of the soul 
God sends his smiling ray. 

In every human heart there is 
A faithful sounding chord, 

That may be struck unknown to us 
By some sweet loving word. 

The wayward heart in vain may try 
Its softer thoughts to hide, 

Some unexpected love reveals 
“It has an angel side.” 


Brutal, and mean, and dark enough, 
God knows, some natures are, 

But He compassionate confes near, 
And shall we stand afar ? 

Our cruse of oil will not grow less 
If shared with hearty hand, 

For words of peace, and looks of love, 
Few natures can withstand. 

Love is the mighty conquerer ; 
Love is the beauteous guide ; 

Love with her beaming eye can see 
‘* We've all our angel side,” 
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SECRETS OF THE PAST, 
A KOMANCE OF THE SOUTH. 


BY EUGENE A. KOZLAY, ESQ, 


AUTHOR OF THE TREASURIES OF THE RUINS-—-THE GRANDMOTHER—THE TWO SISTERS—WE 
AND THEY—THE TWO IDLERS—AND OF OTHER HUNGARIAN WORKS. 


(Copyright Secured.) 


(Continued from last No.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Nexr to him, on a sofa, we perceive the same blonde lady 
whom we have observed during the supper. This really hand- 
some creature is the wife of Captain Chatelle. Her husband is 
still in the secret council, devoted to politics, nor minding any- 
thing else. What else should he mind ? 

Ifa stranger had observed these two persons, he would per- 
haps have thought that they were near relatives, although 
there was nothing peculiar in the fact that they were acciden- 
tally seated side ‘by side, and whispering or laughing together 
in the presence of so many others. 

At present a small- Sak lady, of a rather dark complexion, 
and, may be, of a strong mind, is lifting her voice. She speaks 
to the whole company in general—her smiling eyes are wan- 
dering about in all directions, notwithstanding they seem di- 
rected cl hiefly to the Judge, to some remarks “of whom she is 
replying. 

“Verily,” said she, “I believe it dangerous to yield too 
much to love or at least to acknowledge it, because the husband, 
if he is aware of being loved so fervently, may turn it to hig 
advantage by exercising more power over his wife ; and indeed 
our sex is already oppressed unjustly.” 

The Judge undertook to reply in good-humor to the last ex- 
pression. 

“You must excuse me, Madame,” said he, “if I venture to 
differ with you this time. I do not suppose the possibility of 
such an event as you have predicted, for there is no man so 
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base; and, besides, the affection must be of the same advan- 
tage to the husband as to his wife, since the mutual possession 
of it can alone secure true happiness to both. As to the op- 
pression of the fair sex to which you have alluded, I will only 
say that men occupy that position ; for ladies rule over them 
by an irresistible but unseen power.” 

“Those are only cases of exception, are they not, Mr. Camp- 
bell?” returned the lady. 

“Such a great number of exceptions could well make a rule, 
Madame,” said the Judge. 

‘It is no matter,” said an officer present, “ whether there is 
oppression or not, provided mutual happiness is secured.” 

* Ah, this happiness ; yes, it is the principal object most cer- 

tainly, but how often is it destroyed by the faithlessness of the 
men.” 

“Do you think, Madame, that men only are faithless?” asked 
the officer. 

“Not at all, Monsieur, but for the most part it happens to be 
so,’ replied the lady. 

‘There are also cases of exception,” remarked the Judge. 

‘And sometimes only fancy-images of jealousy,” added an- 
other guest. 

“Sometimes, yes,” resumed the lady, “but very often too 
much cause is given for jealousy,” said she, casting a quiet, ex- 
pressive glance at the Judge and the blonde lady ; but, as there 
were no close observers, no notice was taken of it, and she con- 
tinued laughingly, “I think those who are blind or ignorant 
are the happiest, for they are not aware of that which would 
dispel their faith and shake their affection.” 

“ Very true, very true!” exclaimed several ladies of the com- 
pany who appeared to have had considerable experience in 
love attairs. 

The music now recommenced in the saloon, and the party 
left, excepting the Judge and the blonde lady, who remained 
quietly in their téte-d-tite, and continued their conversation in 
a low tone of voice. ww 

“T feel verily glad, my dear Georgina,” said the Judge, 
placing his face. closer to the lady’s, ‘ th at we are left alone. 
I was so anxious to have a few werds of private conversation 
with you, on whom my mind and heart have been placed the 
entire evening.” 

“ Oh, it was extremely annoying,’ * replied the lady, “to hear 
all the nonsense of these old folks.” 

“You are right, my dear; and how unpleasant to be obliged 
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to converse with others when there is but one we desire to see 
and to speak with, to be near to, and to love and to be beloved 


in return.” 
“You can tell me now anything yon like,” said the lady, 


with a smile. , 

The Judge took her delicate white hand and pressed it gen- 
tly in token of his gratitude, then resumed: 

“Yes, I have to tell you a good deal; but the next moment 
may silence our words; it is awful—these old ladies are so 
restless; they cannot stop long at any place.” 

“ Because they are never satisfied,” she replied, with a slight 
expression of scorn. 

“ No, but they want to see what others do, having no other 
pleasure than to criticize. Did you perceive how that eloquent 
lady glanced upon you?” asked the Judge jestingly. “I rather 
think her eyes were fixed upon you.” 

“Indeed? I did not pay any attention to it. Where is my 
husband ?” she inquired, after a little pause. 

“ He is in the company of his political friends, seriously en- 
gaged. They are conspiring for the French king, ha! ha! ha! 
Do you know this, my dear?” 

“TI do not care for their conspiration, nor for the king of 
France,” replied the lady, with a laugh. 

“T wish they would keep up their secret council till morn- 
ing. Your husband is at present in a fair way to become 
celebrated among his countrymen on account of his patrio- 
tism.” 

“He is dreaming of dynasties all the time.” 

“ Because he is fond of privileges pertaining to aristocracy. 
Well, let him have his fancies; he don’t know anything but 
what he heard in his youth. I should think you would become 
tired, my dear Georgina, by his annoying discourses and con- 
stant attendance at political meetings.” 

“His conversation is tedious, but his absence is rather 
desirable, especially when his place is filled by agreeable com- 

any.” 

“I wish I had the power to fill that place, and that it might 
continue for all future time; and that I could openly call you 
mine, and that how happy am [ in your love.” 

“We cannot teal our fate,” replied the lady in a 


decidedly sentimental tone. 

“No, indeed. All that we can do is to enjoy the present 
and be satisfied with what the moment offers.” 

It was really the determination of the Judge to live for 
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pleasure at any cost, regardless of honor or duty. His empoi- 
soned words flowed so smooth and sweet from his flattering 
tongue, that it was not surprising if the heart of Mrs. Chatelle 
became infected, as soon as she had condescended to listen to 
their sound. 

He resumed the discourse in the same low but pleasing tone 
of voice. 

“ But how is your mother? I wished to ask you long 
since.” 

“She is still sick, and seems to be getting worse.” 

“TI presume you have visited her since she first became ill ?” 

“Yes, I was to see her yesterday. She is continually 
lamenting my lost sister, and very much distressed on this 
account.” 

The I melancholy features of the lady expressed unaf- 
fected grief at this moment; and the Judge assumed a corres- 
ponding appearance—of re: "1 sympathy. 

We see from this conversation, that the history of the lost 
young lady, related by Madame Pietre, the fair actress, was no 
fiction; and we have also obtained convincing proof of the 
truth of the assertion made by that lady in relation to Judge 
Campbell and Mrs. Chatelle. . 

“So you did not hear any news about your sister?” inquired 
the Judge. 

“None at all. We have made all possible inquiries, but to 
no purpose. I think we have lost her for ever. Oh, my heart 
breaks at the thought of never s — my be loved sister r again ; 
and poor mother, what will she do? 

“No, my dear, you should not persuade yourself of such 
belief. I hope she will return yet; surely, my dear Georgina, 
she will. May be, some brave young man gained her affec- 
tion in secret, and induced her to elope with him. I cannot 
imagine anything else. Don’t you think so?’ 

“ No, indeed! she was too open-hearted for that.” 

“Well, my dear, in matters of love we are often deluded. 
The heart, once inspired with tender affection, undergoes a 
great change, and can yield, however inflexible, to the all- 
controlling power of love. This may be the case with Miss 
Ann, and you should not despair yet of seeing her again. It 
would be too bad, indeed, not to hear about her any more. The 
thought of such a possibility vauses me great unhappiness. 
She was so agreeable and kind. I will do ‘all in my power to 
assist you in restoring her to her family.” 

The blonde lady appeared somewhat relieved and consoled 
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by his words. At this moment the company, becoming tired of 
the dance, returned into the room, accompanied by the Judge 
and his companion. As soon as they entered, intruded a host 
of discoursing, laughing, merry guests. The Judge made ¢ 
move to leave. 

“Here they are again; let us go and take a walk in the 
saloon,” said he to the lady. 

Madame Chatelle silently consented, and amidst the bustle 
of the intruding crowd they glided from the room, to take a 
promenade in the saloon, when the Judge resumed : 

“T wished to ask you one more question, my dear.” 

* What question can this be?” 

“An important one; yes, you are smiling at it?” said he, 
returning the smile in the sweetest manner. 

“ Well, what is it?” asked the lady. 

“When shall I have the pleasure of seeing you again? This 
is all that I wish to know . . . But don’t give me a long term. 
Every hour is an eternity for me without you. Say to-day or 
to-morrow, Georgina. Von know we are approaching the 
morning already.” 

“Yes, but to-day? no, that cannot be... To-morrow, I 
think.” After this reply, given in a whisper, she paused a 
minute, then continued, “I intend to take a ride to-morrow, 
but I am not sure yet; I will send you word in the evening.” 

“ You are very kind.” 

“T wish to stay in the country a day or two, if I can.” 

** And if you should not do this?” 

**Then.I will go to the theatre.” 

The Judge expressed his thanks silently, by means of a plea- 
sant smile, and a quick but gentle pressing of the hand. 

“ Mr. Chatelle will be soon here, I presume,” resumed the 
lady again, and after having cast a look around the saloon, 
said, “I cannot stay longer with you at present.” 

“ Do you think your husband capable of jealonsy ?” 

“ We cannot be too careful. There he is, in the next room. 
Do you see him?” said she a little alarmed. 

“Yes, really. He appears greatly excited, in consequence of 
a warm discussion, no doubt,” remarked the Judge ironically.” 

“T must go now, in his company awhile. . .” 

‘One word more. Will you stay here much longer?” 

“ No, I think not. I feel no pleasure in this company ; with- 
out you, there is no enjoyment for me,” she replied in rapid 
words scarcely audible. Her cheeks, usually rather pale, were 


momentarily suffused by a rosy blush, 
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“ You are an angel,” said the Judge, and boldly took hold of 
her hand, again pressing it into his own. She withdrew it in a 
moment, and started towards the next room, where she had 
perceived her husband, who was still conversing in great ear- 
nestness with the landlord and some other chiets of his party 
about politics. The Judge conducted her to the door. 

To-morrow then,” whispered he, at the same a giving 
her hand one more gentle squeeze, after which s} e joined her 
husband, and the Judge turned to mingle in hia company of 
those whom he met at first. 

We have advised our readers of all that seemed of any inter- 
est during the evening in question. The entertainment passed 
off after the usual manner of such occurrences, and the party 
separated ; but among them all none seemed to leave with the 
same mood as Judge ‘Campbell and the blonde lady. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE TROUBLES OF LOVE.—BAD NEWS.—CATHARINE. 


We shall leave the city for an hour or two, and make an 
excursion to the environs of the southern metropolis. By the 
way, we prove that we are fashionable, though it is but for a 
few hours; it would, however, be too common to remain in 
the city all the summer without making at least one effort to 
imitate the high style, however much we may be annoyed by 
the task. 

We have not far to go to find an agreeable stopping-place 
among friends. We are at the residence of Mr. Lafonte, al- 
ready known tous. In front of his splendid cottage we are 
delighted to see a beautiful flower garden, neatly arranged. 
No architectural ornament, no haughty erandeur, can present 
us a more inviting, more pleasant sight than this gay floral ver- 
dure at the entrance of a dwelling. “But then our garden here 
is peculiarly attractive, containing as it does at the present mo- 
ment two lovely young girls, walking leisurely to and fro, and 
occasionally plucking some choice flowers. 

Where can you expect to contemplate greater masterworks 
of nature? What can art and skill produce comparable to 
these blooming plants and charming maidens? If yon wish to 
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realize your ideas of genuine beauty, or your dreams of an 

earthly paradise—if you feel cold and despondent, dissatisfied 
with this world—then go in quest of a sight like this, and you 
will soon be quieted, cheered, made happy. 

Our reader will probably guess who the. two young ladies in 
the garden are—Fanny Lafonte and Mary Clayton. 

Fanny appears somewhat different from what she usually 
does. Her cheerful countenance is overspread by a slight 
shadow indicative of serious if not sorrowful thoughts. Her 
friend Mary vainly endeavors to turn her attention to the 
flowers. She had perceived that there was something on Fan- 
ny’s mind which made her appear melancholy at ‘intervals. 
Mary grew impatient and almost angry with her friend, who 
now, for the first time, seemed disposed to conceal her troubles 
from her. She was surprised to see Fanny so reserved in this 
instance. Mary wished to alleviate her grief—the greatest 
kindness, indeed, that can be confided to an ‘affectionate friend. 
She had correctly imagined that it was caused by love, al- 
though she did not know yet that, in the absence of the beloved 
one, the heart may become so troubled and the thoughts so ab- 
sorbed that all the rest of the world besides the object of our 
adoration is void of interest, and can find no place within the 
mind. This is especially so when there are embarrassments in 
the way of the re ealization of our hopes. But let us listen to 
their innocent conversation. Mary said: 

“ Now, indeed, Fanny, you ought to tell me the reason why 

ou are so disconsolate to-day.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know myself,” replied the young maiden, with 
a smile which was not natural. 

“ Ah, don’t say so, Fanny, you know it quite well. Have 
you no confidence in me ?” 

“ No confidence! How can you ask such a question ?” 

“Well, then, why don’t you speak ?” 

«“ About what?” ‘asked Fanny, hesitating. 

* About yourself; what you are thinking about ?” 

“T am thinking’ _she paused. 

“ About Mr. Campbell,” added Mary laughingly. 


Fanny turned away for a moment with an indignant 
glance. 

“ About Doffier, then,” said Mary 

A joyous smile flashed over eh countenance of Fanny at the 
mention of this name, but she did not give any answer to the 
question. 

“* Now I have guessed it, have I not, Fanny ?” 
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“Will you do me a kindness, Mary ?” asked she, instead of 
replying. 

“Yes; what kindness?” 

“ Not to mention Campbell’s name any more.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Yes, Mary.” 

“Well. But I am allowed to mention Doffier’s name, ain’t 
[%” inquired her friend, jestingly. 

To evade a reply, Fanny quickly resumed : 

“T detest that man with all my soul.” 

“ Whom ?” 

“Campbell ?” 

Mary now turned to examine some flowers, and said: “ Look 
here, Fanny, what a nice bunch of violets! how quickly they 
have grown; do you remember when we planted them toge- 
ther ?” 

“Oh, yes; IL remember very well,” replied her disconsolate 
companion, ‘and ¢ gazed upon the flower, pressing its tender 
leaves with her pretty fingers. 

“T believe,” said Mary, “that man, whose name I cannot 
mention, is the cause of your trouble.” 

“Yes, he is partly,” replied Fanny, with a deep sigh, fol- 
low ed by a slight cough. 

“But how? Has he been here since ?” 

“ No, he was not here; but he will come, I am sure.” 

“ And I tell you he will not. What an idea, Fanny! Why 
should he come again? You have discarded him; you have 
declined to keep his company, and in doing so you treated him 
as he deserved.” 

“Yes, but my father likes to see him.” 

“Don’t you believe that, Fanny ; it is only politeness on the 
part of your father because he is a sates and is rich.” 

“T fear my father will adhere to him, and reject one whom 
I whose s safety is endangered, whose life has been threat- 
ened.” 

“ You are mistaken, Mary.” 

“No; there is danger, though not for me.” 

“For whom, then? For Doftier ?” 

“Yes; I heard it from Catharine, and she would not say an 
untrue word, I know.” 

“Well, tell me all about it,” said Mary solicitously. 

at ' ou know Toffan, ¢ Jatharine’ s husband 2” 

“Yes,” replied Mary, and Fanny continued: 

“ Well, he was intoxicated last night, Catharine says. When 
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she asked him where he had been, he told her he was with Mr. 
Campbell, in the I don’t know what saloon ; and that he 
had intrusted him with a private matter out of which he 
could make a large sum of money. And first, he was only to 
intercept the letters that Catharine was in the habit of bringing 
to me, that were supposed to be written by Doftier. W Then 
that was done he was to make him acquainted with the rest of 
his plan. He had determined I should be his wife.” 

“ You ought to tell it to your father now.” 

“ No, Mary; I cannot do it.’ 

« ‘Ah, don't be so foolish; w hy should not you speak about 
him? You have no reason to be ashamed or afraid. Is it 
wrong to love a man like Doftier, if he wishes to marry you? 
And then your father will know it sooner or later, and he ought 
to. You cannot keep it secret all the time.” 

“You are right,” replied Fanny sadly, “ but I am not able 
to do it. I don’t want to conceal ‘anything from my father, but 
I cannot speak to him about these matters.” 





“He will not condemn you without reason for the choice of 


your heart; he is not such a cruel father. You must be reso- 
lute, and tell him all about it.” 

“Tt is very easy for you to talk, but I should like to see how 
you would act in my position ; you ’ would have the same trouble, 
Mary.” 

‘ Well, let’s oe! * resumed Mary, and paused. After a mo- 
ment, she added, “Til tell you what then to do, Fanny, but 
don’t make any culvmien? 

“ Well, what ?” 

“You write a letter to Doffier, and inform him all about the 
whole matter. Catharine w ill take it to the city. It is but 
right to do this. Come on. 

“ Oh, what do you mean, Mary? To write to him about such 
things.” 

‘Certainly, to him, to whom else? He ought to know what 
Catharine said, the sooner the better. And who shall inform 
him if not you? Is not he your lover, or don’t you love him ? 

T) ese arguments were too strong not to be heeded by Fanny. 
The deep blush upon the charming face of the young maiden 
gave an unmistakable reply to the last question. To tell the 


truth, Fanny’s feelings were pleasantly touched at the idea of 


writing a love-letter to one whom she regarded with the deep- 
est affection, although it seemed to her a rather delicate 
subject. 

“ Come now, let us go up-stairs to your room, and then write 
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your letter and give it to Catharine, who will deliver it safely 
to De fier,” said Mary. 

Her friend followed her out from the garden, while Mary 
resumed. 

“ And to-morrow or to-night you must tell the whole to Miss 
Judith; she will inform your father: that’s the best.” 


With these words their conversation closed. Mary took her 


companion by the hand, and ran up-stairs. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CONTEMPLATIONS. THE WARNING, THE FIRST LOVE-LETTER. 


We must cast a scrutinizing glance into the secret springs of 
the heart, in order to recognise the motives of its action. 
Having thoroughly examined the moral and intellectual charac- 
ter of but one individual, we may judge with more or less cor- 
rectness of many others, perhaps of a whole class. 

A good, or beautiful object of art, is quickly and easily im- 
printed in our mind; in a moment we can judge of its merits, 
and have a correct idea of its finish, but if deficient, it is di ficult 
to form a correct idea of its qualities; and the more its faults, 
the more embarrassing is the task. So it is with men; while 
it requires but a moment’ s attention to discover the character of 
a good man, long study and minute attention can only fathom 
the mind of a depray ed individual. 

In the contents of the last chapter, we have obtained more 
materials, and a larger field for observations in regard to human 
character, and it is proper to avail ourselves of them. 

The affection of Fanny for Doffier has shown it at pure and 
bright, as it is, and as it was, and as it ever will be; in the first, 
the genuine feeling of love. It appeared to our pr w like a 
modest, though radiant evening star; shining brightly through 
dark clouds. She felt lonely and ers nt, for she was 
determined to guard the image, the only object of her happi- 
ness, secretly ; to remain passive, while he, separated and absent 
from her, was threatened by danger, solely because he loves 
her. She hardly dared to speak a word even to her friend, in 
regard to her cherished sentiments, for fear the object of her 
affection might be exposed to more peril. 
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To show that Fanny’s anxiety for Doffier’s safety was not 
unreasonable, we would remark here, that in the city of New 
Orleans, a few years ago, it cost a mere trifle to have a man 
remov ed for ever; such an occurrence was not unfrequent, it 
required a comparatively small amount of money to get it done 
by certain individuals, whose profession was the same as the 
“Bravos” of Venice. 

The further development of Judge Campbell’s character, the 
workings of his passionate temper, as it gains more and more 
control over him, carried him along like an abandoned skiff in 
the current of a rapid stream, soon to be dashed against some 
rock and shattered. 

We see that the judge is not satisfied with the result of the 
trick which he arranged by the aid of the doctor against 
Doftier, for he hopes for no success from this source; and he is 
determined to push his design further by any means, having 
already secured the services of Toffan for this end. We recog- 
nise the true character of Mr. Campbell more distinctly, and in 
spite of the ——e attracting mask over his face as we follow 
him step by st 

As to his adloss we could not say that he was actuated by 
a settled purpose, although he was persevering in his evil 
ways. He seems to be cuided by his ruling passion, which, 
like a shadow, darkened all the nobler qualities of his mind. 
Ile appeared to forget the happiness of others in his constant 
efforts to administer to his own supposed enjoyments ; and to 
this end he made all else subservient. 

There was, however, a strange contradiction—as it is very 

often the case with our nature—in the character of the judge. 
He was honorable in the fullest sense in his official functions ; 
he was disinterested, impartial, and conscientious. A rare dis- 
tinction, verily! But outside of his office, he was wild and vile. 
His private life bore an incomprehensible contrast to his official 
career 

It would be a mocker y of the name of love, to apply it to 
his turbulent feelings and passions. In relation to Fanny, his 
forcible perseverance, his resolute intention to marry her, could 
not be considered even reasonable, since a man of Campbell’ 8 
intelligence could not be ignorant of the consequences of a 
union under the circumstances that surrounded them, by what- 
ever means it might be effected, Fanny having deliberately 

rejected his offer. 

But the judge was not in the least disposed, or he was not 
able, notw ithstanding his distinguished ability, to listen to the 
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dictates of common sense. We may say he thought it too com- 
mon to follow the inspiration of this only reliable safeguard. 
Intoxicated by the sweet poison of vanity, as men of his cha- 
racter generally are, he was reluctant to believe that he had 
been rejected by Fanny on account of his own personality, 
without any regard to Doffier ; and instead of using the proper 
means for gaining the favor of that young lady, if such a thing 
were possible, he rendered himself odious and abominable ; as 
many of his stamp generally do, who, relying upon their im- 
aginary worth, try to press out an affection in their f favor, 
from a heart which is not inclined to them. 

In short, the judge became the slave and dupe of his own 
passions and desires, while he was led to believe, by the 
phantom of his fanciful haughtiness, that his person was supe- 
rior to all other mortal beings,—entitled to more freedom than 
any one else, as though the whole creation had been conse- 
crated to him, formed solely for his enjoyment. 

There are, indeed, too many others similar to this contradic- 
tory character, fallen into this very exciting and dangerous 
course of life, pursuing their pleasure, mostly unnoticed by the 
publie, although their influence is pow erfully felt, as is evinced 
by many heavy y sighs and silent tears ; betray ed innocence will 
bear witness to the truth of this remark. 

At present, we shall leave the judge and turn our attention 
to Mr. Lafonte, whom we find in the company of Catharine. 

“Yes, I wished to see you, Catharine,” said Mr. Lafonte ; 
“you ought to know that Toffan had received some money 
from me. I want to hear how he behaves, and what he is 
doing at present.” 

«He told me, sir, that you had assisted him; I am very 
much obliged for your kindness; but I could not say much 
about his doings, he is out abroad almost all his time.” 

“ He promised me to act more prudently henceforth ; to treat 
you decently, and that he would engage in some honest calling ; 
I agreed to assist him upon this consider ration, for I am sorry 
for you and your children.” 

“Heaven will reward your noble soul, Mr. Lafonte,” said 
the poor woman, with tears in her eyes. 

“JT know your situation is hard and afflicting. You are 
bound to a man unworthy of your attachment, and unable to 
support his family.” 

“* Indeed, sir, I would have left him long since, were it not 
for my children.” 

“Well, I told him he would never have any benefit from 
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me if he did not improve himself; therefore, I want you to 
observe strictly all his doings; to watch him as far as possible, 
and then tell me if you see anything wrong, and contrary to 
his promise. You understand what I mean.’ 

“ Yes, sir, I will do so.” 

“TJ fear, Catharine, that man would be base enough to sell 
your children, with the full knowledge that they are his own 
offspring.” 

“To sell the children? Oh gracious!” exclaimed Catharine 
with terror; she subdued, however, her violent excitement, and 
continued with a melancholy, though confident expression : 
“No, Mr. Lafonte, he will not do this, I hope he is not quite 
so wicked. He is wild sometimes when he gets drunk, but he 
is not so base as that; I like him yet, and he likes the children. 
God forbid that he should think of selling his own child!” 

“JT do not suppose myself that he would be willing to do 
this; but what if he should do it, though ?” 

“Tf he should do it, Mr. Lafonte? then, indeed, as sure as I 
am a woman, I would kill that man.” 

“No, no, don’t be alarmed, Catharine. I only wished to 
remind you of the possibility of an act on his part; leave it to 
me, I will take care of that. Just do as I told you, and tell me 
if you perceive anything suspicious; but you must not say a 
word about this to him, because he would not trust you hence- 
forth, and you could never be informed about his intentions.” 

The interview here closed, and Catharine left Mr. Lafonte, 
and went to see Miss Fanny before returning to the city. 

In the meantime Fanny’s love-letter was prepared, and ready 
to be placed in charge of Catharine. It read as follows :— 

“My dear Harry—Incapable as I am of indicating my 
thoughts or of describing the emotions of a full, affectionate 
heart, in this manner, and without your being present, I still hope 
you will not be displeased with me for writing, although I wish 
the subject of my first epistle could have been of a more agreeable 
character. I have some bad news from Catharine that you 
will find of importance. Campbell is very coolly disposed 
towards you . . . but Catharine will relate all to you. 
You must be on your guard against him. I feel the deepest 
solicitude for your safety and happiness, and I am convinced 
you are willing to pay some attention to the warning, and 
> the sorrow of your . . . Fanny.” .. . 

seing neatly put up, directed, and sealed in due form, Miss 
Fanny intrusted it to Catharine, with the request to tell Mr. 
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Doffier all the news she had brought respecting Judge Camp- 
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bell. Catharine manifested her willingness to do this little 
service for her, promising to go with the intrusted secret to 
Doftier. And so she did. 

For ourselves, it is time now to return to the city, and to 
look after our friends there. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A Loarer.—A Lawyrr.—A Joupee. 


Tuere was a small man of peculiar features and address, 
living in New Orleans for many years, who, although well 
known among his own remarkable circle of friends, neverthe- 
less remained a perfect stranger, a mystery to all others. 

He was familiar with almost all sorts of business, and ready 
for any enterprise where money could be made. He was seen 
in all parts of the city day and night, rain or sunshine, min- 
gling with different classes, always. engaged, though always 
idle, discussing or planning something or ‘other of importance 
to himself at least. He was one of those singular kind of beings 
who are generally regarded as “ genteel loafers.” This man’s 
name was Toffan ; ; so he was know n, at least,—the very same 
person whom we met in conversation with Mr. Lafonte some 
time since; the friend of the English subject, the teacher, the 
leader, the protector and liberator of the colored race. Toffan 
was not only his friend but also his secretary, and besides this, 
he was the father of Catharine’s children, as will be remem- 
bered. 

Toffan at present is marching hastily towards the Court- 
house. He is dressed decently, and bis features indicate an 
unusual earnestness. 

He approaches the house of Justice, and enters this old 
building; is conducted to a small room, occupied by Judge 
Campbell as his privé ate office, and addresses him as follows :— 

“Good day, sir. How do you do, Mr. Campbell? I have 
just received your note, and hastened to call upon you, sir.’ 

“That’s right, take a chair, Mr. Toffan,” naaee the Judge, 
and having locked the door, continue -d—* T wish to charge you 
now with an important commission ; I see e at present there is but 
one way to secure my success with that girl, the daughter of 
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Mr. Lafonte, whom I wish to marry, and that is, to carry her off, 
by the way ofsome stratagem and by foree—though with a fair 
arrangement, of course ; and then to keep her under a kind of 
arrest for a while.” 

“That’s correct, sir. You may be right, considering all cir- 
cumstances.” 

“T would place her in a decent house,” resumed the Judge, 
interrupting his companion, “ where she would, I hope, bethink 
herself; and no doubt, if she don’t see Doffier, she will soon 
change her mind, and will be quite willing to become my wife. 
It would be no disgrace to her, after all. With her father I will 
make it right without difficulty. Fanny often walks in the 
fields of her father, accompanied by a small slave-girl; they 
must be carried off together, in a carriage which will be wait- 
ing, to a plantation not far distant.” 

“ A first-rate plan, sir. It may be accomplished in a twink- 
ling, and no harm shall be done to either of them.” 

“ But with the utmost decency.” 

“ Ah, certainly, sir. Iam no stranger to a business of a deli- 
eate sort, as you pleased to call it, sir, and I never do anything 
without some reflection. I— 

“You must have another man to assist you.” 

“Yes. And when do you want to have it done, sir ? 

“T’ll tell you the time. Some day next week; and you shall 
get your reward.” 

“TT have no doubt, sir.” 

The judge rose from his seat, to manifest at once to his guest 
that they had done, and he might go his way. Toffan pos- 
sessed sagacity enough to perceive this, and took his leave with- 
out delay. 

If we are called to give an impartial opinion relative to the 
doings of the judge, after these disclosures, we could not avoid 
saying, that it is very silly to get possession of a lady by carrying 
her off forcibly, however genteel the arrangement may be. 
And then it is a pity that a gentleman of such standing as 
Campbell should sink so low, as to resort to the assistance of a 
man like Toffan; but gentlemen sometimes lose all their 
genteelness in yielding to a temptation so powerful and so over- 
whelming as that passion which is generally called love—which 
very often makes a wise man appear very foolish. 
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BOOKS AND MAN. 


I sit alone, in thoughtful mood, 
And read my books at dead of night ; 
They populate the solitude, 
And fill me with a transient might: 
I love their bright and linked lore, 
But feel the need of something more. 


It is not written in my books, 

But in the human heart and brain, 
In tears, and smiles, and happy looks, 

The mysteries of joy and pain. 
My wisdom ends where it began, 
For I am ignorant of Man! 

Rt. H. Sropparp. 
Dee, 1857, 


WIT, HUMOR, AND FUN. 


Ir is a remarkable trait in human character that everybody 
thinks he zs, or at all events can be, very amusing. We never 
knew a man confess to being dul/, except by way of saying 
that he was not gute as delightful as he generally is; we have 
heard very lbanleoens and very vain ladies say, that they felt 
themselves to be wretches and frights, but such admissions only 
spring out of the very excess of self-love and admiration ; and 
woe be to the man who should agree with them in such self- 
depreciation ! 

That, however, there is a peculiar faculty in the mind, which 
throws a relish on social intercourse, is undoubted, and that it 
has a material characteristic is equally true. French wit is as 
distinct from English humor as the latter is from American and 
Irish, and the difference is as marked as the races themselves. 
That of France consists more in verbal felicity and delicate in- 
sinuation ; that of England partakes of the broad-grin; while 
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American humor rejoices in startling exaggeration and violent 
paradox. 

Wit and Humor are of different species. One may be likened 
to a flash of lightning, the other to a rosy sunlight. Swift, Vol- 
taire, Talleyrand, Jerrold, Congreve, and Sheridan, were mas- 
ters of wit ; Fielding, Smollet, Dickens, and Shakespeare, are the 
greatest of humorists. Moliére and Rabelais had more humor 
than any two French writers that ever lived, for it must be con- 
fessed that the French are not famous for that faculty. 

Many have been the definitions of these terms, but defini- 
tions, aon difficult, become almost impossible upon so capri- 
cious a subject. Like Proteus, it escapes the screw of the 
metaphysician—it is as slippery as an eel or an Irish lawyer. 
Moore relates that the best definition of a familiar term was 
that of a “ Proverb being the experience of many, and the wit 
of one.” 

In his preface to “ Wit and Humor,” Leigh Hunt, in attempt- 
ing to give definitions of these faculties, takes up forty pages, 
and then never comes within half a mile of them. 

Johnson defines wit as the faculty of associating dissimilar 
images in an unusual manner. We take it that de lenling fea- 


ture of wit is keenness, while that of humor is breadth. Wit 


is more the offspring of the brain, while humor comes from the 
whole soul—one’s natwre is more seen in the latter, and one’s 
intellect in the former. We admire wit, but we relish humor; 
one is a dainty, the other a meal—one is piquant, the other 
satisfying! Wit depends —— nicety, humor upon exaggera- 
tion. Benedict is a wit, Falstaff a humorist. hen Sheridan 
under certain circumstances would say, “ My name is Wilber- 
foree—don’t expose me—I am a religious man!” we laugh at 
the outrageous fun, which turns the lie into a joke. 

Caricature, which flavors humor, spoils wit. When Jerrold 
defined “ Dogmatism as full grown puppyism” he was witty, 
but not humorous—but when Crockett tells a man to cool him- 
self by stripping his flesh off and sitting in his bones, the 
deur passes into fun. 

Negro humor is very peculiar—whem Sambo says that his 
son is asmart boy, and proves it by instancing that one day 
going into a blacksmith’s shop he took up a bit of hot iron and 
put wt down again without anybody telling him, the simplicity 
is the humor ; and when Shakespeare says, that man stole a lute- 
case, and, after carrying it for two days, sold it for a penny, he 
preaches a humorous sermon in favor of honesty i a dozen 
parsons. 
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Dickens abounds in humorous passages. What can surpass 
the mock gravity of this in Pickwick. Talking of the soldiers 
he says: “ Nothing can exceed their good humor—it was but 
the day before my arrival, that one of them had been most 
grossly insulted in the house of a publican. The barmaid had 
positively refused to draw him any more liquor, in return for 
which he had, merely in playfulness, drawn his bayonet and 
wounded the girl in the shoulder—and yet this fine fellow was 
the very first to go down to the house next morning and 
express his readiness to overlook the matter, and forget what 
had occurred.” And a little farther on, when he says, “ that 
Winkle was so fired by the martial music of the band at a 
review, that he carefully selected the smallest boy in the crowd, 
and deliberately pitched into him.” 

French wit has so much double entendre or implication, that 
it requires preparation to be thoroughly enjoyed, as when a 
lady equally famous for her beauty and stupidity, asking Tal- 
lovin how she could get rid of some of her troublesome 


admirers, he replied, “ You have only to open your mouth !” 
Sometimes extreme simplicity has the semblance of humor— 
we will give an example. One evening at Talfourd’s the con- 
versation turned upon wit—Moore, Sydney Smith, Barham, and 
many eminent men were there. Wordsworth, the great poet, 


said, “I don’t think I ever was witty but once in my life!” 
This, of course, induced all to beg he would relate his solitary 
witticism. “Some time ago,” continned Wordsworth, “as I 
was standing at my gate at Rydal Mount, a man came up to 
me, and asked if I had seen his wife pass that way? Where- 
upon I said, “* Why, my good man, this is the first time I have 
heard that you ever had a wife,” when Wordsworth stopped. 
All roared with laughter at the absurdity, and the old poet to 
his dying day considered the merriment his obtuseness occa- 
sioned, as a tribute to his wit. 

Sometimes a word and a look will have the effect of produc- 
ing a complete picture. Thus when a very little man was 
boasting in Curran’s company that he was descended from the 
Irish Giants, the great orator and wit, glancing. down on the 
diminutive braggart as though from some imaginary altitude 
near the ceiling, said, “ And a * * * * of a descent too!” 

Humor is seldom mixed up with sarcasm, which rather be- 
longs to wit. A pompous tradesman, who, having made a for- 
tune as a cheesemonger, retired to enjoy his otiwm eum dignitate 
in the country, was very anxious to be considered a gentleman, 
and was particularly sensitive to any allusion to his former vul- 
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yar calling. Having irritated Charles Lamb by his arrogance, 

e cated into an argument with that smasher of shams, and 
closed a long tirade against the ingratitude and improvidence of 
the poor, by saying, “ You see, sir, I have none of what you 
poets call the mi/k of human kindness in me!” The other said 
on the instant with his emphatic stutter, “ No, sir, you turned 
that into cheese long ago, and sold it ata * * * * * fine pro- 
fit!” Here we have wit and sarcasm. Sometimes sarcasm is 
administered minus the wit, which is replaced with bitterness, 
as when Lord Chatham rebuked a dishonest Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by finishing a quotation the latter had commenced. 
The debate turned upon some grant of money for the encou- 
ragement of art which was opposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who finished his speech against Lord Chatham’s 
motion by saying, “ Why was not this ointment sold and the 
money given to the poor?” Chatham rose, and said, “ Why 
did not the noble Lord complete the quotation, the application 
being so striking—as he has shrunk from it, I will finish the 
verse for him. ‘This Judas said, not that he cared for the poor, 
but because he was a thief and carried the bag.” The applica- 
tion was so tremendous, that the guilty official sat mute with 
shame and mortification. 

Luttrell tells a story of Sir F. Gould, who had a habit of 
adding the phrase “on the contrary” to everything he said ; 
a gentleman saying to him, “So I hear, Gould, you eat three 
eggs every morning for breakfast?” “No,” replied Sir 
Francis, “ you are mistaken, on the contrary—” “ What the 
devil,” said Luttrell, “does the contrary of eating three eggs 
mean?” “ Laying them, of course!” said Sheridan. As an 
instance of that French courtly wit, which is of so volatile a 
nature as almost to escape in the translation, we may give Iene- 
lon’s retort to the imperious Cardinal Richelieu. Fenelon, one 
of the best of men, was often soliciting favors for others from the 
great minister, who too frequently shut his ears to his benevo- 
lent friend. Upon Fenelon telling Richelieu that he had seen 
the portrait of his eminence at the Palace, the Cardinal sneer- 
ingly said, “ Did you ask it for a subscription for some poor friend 
of yours?” “No,” mildly returned Fenelon, “the picture was 
too much like you !” 

Lord Erskine’s repartee to Rogers is a case of non sequitur 
becoming humorous for its equivocation. Upon the death of 
some wealthy London merchant, Rogers said, “He has died 
worth a million—what do you say to that, Erskine?” “ Why,” 
returned the other, “I say it’s a snug little sum to commence 
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the next world upon.” The connexion of these incongruous 
images here makes an absurdity amusing and su gestive ! The 
impossibility of ultimate benefit from es arthly riches is put be- 
fore all in its strongest light. It is a sermon in a a on 
the text of “ What shall it profit a man, tho’.he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ?” 

Among the many phases of humor that of blundering in 
terms has ever been popular. Shakspeare commenced it in his 
Dogberry and Verges, Sheridan continued it in his Mrs. Mala- 
prop, and Shillibeer is at work on it now in his Mrs. Parting- 
ton. Of the three, Dogberry is the most natural, Mrs. Mala- 
prop the most ingenious, and Mrs. Partington the most elabo- 
rate, artificial, and palpable. Shakspeare deals most in startling 
generalizations, as when he says, “God’s a good man,” and 
“write me down an ass,” and “ ‘choose the most desartless man 
ko: he Sonethbla.” ‘These are all ee distinct fiom Mien 
* Allegories on the banks of the Nile,” and Shillibeer’s widow 
dying of a “hermitage on the lungs, and brown creetures in the 
throat,” as black is from white. The humor of Shakspeare revels 
most in Falstaff, although we consider Bully Bottom in Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream as the most laughable embodiment of 
human egotism ever given to the world. The wish to be every- 
body, and do ev erything, so innate in all of us, was never before 
so palpably presented to our v lew. 

Jean Swift, in his Gulliver’s Travels, has dealt many hard 
blows at man’s egotism, but he has done it in so vindictive a 

spirit as to destroy the mould he sought merely to repair, like 
the man who cuts the foot off in paring the corn, or breaks the 
vase in scraping the mud off it. Few things are better than 
his deseription of the king of the Lilliputians, where he says, 
“that he Bene taller by the breadth of my nail than any of his 
court, is alone sufticient ¢o strike an awe into beholders.” 

When Dr. Johnson comes out with his ponderous rudenesses, 
we feel that it is a butcher felling an ox, and not a graceful 
fencer making “ a palpable hit.” 

There is a description of quiet humor formed by placing a 
remark over some quotation—such as the London ‘Punch now 
and then indulges i in—as when it put “an unfortunate family ” 
to Albert Smith’s admission in the preface to one of his books, 
“We have a standing invitation to dine with a family every 
Sunday.” This is sometimes done by country editors, wie place 
“melancholy accident” before a wedding. Even a misprint 
will occasionally create laughter, as in a New York paper, some 
time ago, there was an account of a rowdy breaking into a 
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house, and smashing all the widows in it. Smashing a window 
is not humorous, but it appeared, from the merriment the mis- 
print gave some friends, that smashing a widow is. 

An undue appreciation of a solemn event has a tendency to 
produce mirth, as when Lord Byron, who was groaning with 
agony from a severe attack of colic, and exclaiming “ Lord 
help me! I am dying,” was told by Trelawney, “not to make 
na an infernal fuss about dying.” 

Thackeray is fond of relating, as one of the most felicitous 
equivoques on record, the joke of Swift, who one day over- 
taking a man with a fine hare flung across his shoulders, said, 
“Is that your hare, or a wig?” 

Wit sometimes becomes practical, as when the Greek sage, 
in a company of very bad archers who were trying their skill, 
placed himself close to the target, saying, “It was the only safe 
spot.” 

The Irish have acquired considerable fame for their readiness 
at repartee, which appears to be a natural gift, since it is 
found in all classes, from the peasant to the peer. There is a de- 
licate irony in some of their retorts, which is inimitable. Brough- 
ham gives an instance of two laborers exchanging a Roland for 
an Oliver in the following fashion. One had been tried for 
stealing a watch, and the other for stealing a cow: thanks to 
New York juries both escaped. Some time after, the cow- 
stealer said to the watch-stealer, “ Pat, what’s the time?’ Pat 
saw the sly dig at his penchant for watches, and replied, “ Just 
about milking time, tim.” 

As a contrast to this gladiatorship of wits, let us give the 
celebrated passage at arms between Samuel Johnson, the great 
moralist of England, and Lord Chesterfield, the model gentle- 
man of the British aristocracy. The vindictive prosecution of 
Dr. Dodd by that elegant peer had irritated Johnson against 
him, and he made no scruple of expressing in society his con- 
tempt for that witty but unscrupulous nobleman. Meeting at 
a friend’s house one evening some time after Dr. Johnson had 
struck Onslow, the publisher, for his insolence, Chesterfield 
said: “When, my dear Doctor, did you knock a bookseller 
down last?” The wrsa major of literature fiercely retorted, 
“When did your Lordship last swear away the life of a 
parson ?” 

Our readers can decide which of these duels was conducted 
with the most wit and gentlemanly feeling. 

There is sometimes a volume of fun in a word, as when the 
London Punch announced, very gravely, that the next number 
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would contain some most valuable advice to persons about to 
v . . . 

marry. The day came, and it was comprised in one word, 

“ Don’t!” 


JENNIE JUNE’S LETTERS. 


BLESSED ARE THEY WHO HAVE NOTHING. 


Dear Review— 

Since the recent great commotion which startled the eom- 
mercial world out of its propriety, I often repeat the words which 
form the heading to this letter with an exceeding sense of satis- 
faction. When merchants are failing, banks suspending, stocks 
running down, and every morning’s paper contains a fresh list 
of deplorable casualties, it is quite delightful to be able to 
vibrate between the toast and the news with a feeling of 
sublime personal indifference as to results, and without suf- 
fering tortures of suspense in regard to the fate of Jones & Co., 
or the Cataract Bank, whose fall would involve me in a heap 
of ruin. 

Yes, blessed be nothing, for the non-possession of anything is 
the only real security that is left us. The rise and fall of stocks, 
the contest for wealth, and the consciousness of being worth a 
hundred thousand dollars one moment and a beggar the next 
may be very exciting, but it is neither right, natural, nor 
healthy. 

Some persons take great credit to themselves for being able, 
as they say, to “go the whole figure” in everything they do. 
If they have money they can spend it, and if they have none 
they can work for more; the English of which is, that if they 
have money they do not know how to use it, or take care of it, 
but spend it all on their own selfish gratifications ; and if they 
have none they exert their wits, sharpened by practice, to know 
how they can defraud their neighbor out of some. 

You are able to endure with equanimity and fortitude a 
sudden rise or a sudden fall, and these rapid transitions are 
entirely opposed to natural and political economy. Were we 
governed by the spasmodic laws Gioia in the mercantile world 
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we should sometimes be burnt to cinders by a sudden pouring 
down of the sun in sheets of molien fire; a perpetual assortment 
of Arks would have to be kept on hand in case a hasty shower 
put all creation under water. Should the sun prove notional, or 
the moon capricious, we might occasionally, without warning, 
be left in pitch darkness; or they might take a whini to shine 
together. 

‘The flowers might call a mass-meeting, and determine not to 
bloom round lowly cottages, and only under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances. They might choose to be all peonies, 
or roses, or sun-flowers, and only unveil their beauty around tall 
brick houses, or brown stone fronts, exercising the same right as 
higher humanity, to congregate in large cities, and despising the 
green hills and valleys in which they were born and nurtured, 
leave them to a bleak, bare barrenness, while they became the 
parasites of an artificial beauty and false refinement. 

Cause enough for thankfulness it is that the specious and 
hollow sophistries by which men try to delude their own hearts 
and brains find no echo in the eternal and immutable principles 
of nature; else would there be no rock whereon the weary soul 
might find rest. 

*“‘ Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 


So say individuals in a moralizing mood, and with especial refer- 
ence to some person in whom they are not immediately inte- 
rested. Very few care to find this out by their own personal 
experience, generally preferring luxurious comfort to a lowly 
chastisement, even in the face of the psalmist’s assertion, that 
“ whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” 

It is curious to notice the effects of a revulsion like that of the 
past season, on the temper and actions of different persons. It 
acts like laughing gas, developing the strangest peculiarities in 
the strangest, most absurd, and frequently in the most pitiable 
lights. A very small minority come out brighter than gold, 
true as steel, and put their shoulders to the wheel again, with 
less selfish ambition and a determination to avoid the shoals and 
quicksands which wrecked their bark on its previous voyage. 
Some find stumbling-blocks where they least expected them, in 
their own Selestliide, and where they had a right to look for 
consolation and assistance, find only selfish repinings and ingra- 
titude. 

A friend of mine, Mr. Mienwell, has a family consisting of a 
wife and two daughters, “ Kate” and “ Bel.” They are ex- 
ceedingly nice young ladies at the opera or in society, and have 
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been known to subscribe five dollars to a charity concert. They 
know precisely what toilettes are adapted to certain occasions, 
and would rather die than wear a blue or pink silk when pearl 
color would be “ the thing.” 

They like to appear amiable, and one evening imprudently 
said, with a sweet smile, to one of their gentlem: um friends, that 
« business” was “ wearing poor dear pa out,” and they should 
certainly not ask him for any more money till this “ horrid” 
panic was over. Mr. Mienwell heard them, and went to sleep 
with a light heart, blessing his “ dear girls,” who had come out 
all right after all. 

The next morning the dear girls prepared to commence a 
siege with “Pa, did you know the G——s had returned from 
Paris ?” 

“So! have they?” innocently asks their father, feeling more 
affectionate than usual, as the thought of their last night’ s soli- 
citude crosses his mind. 

“Yes, sir, two months earlier than they intended.” 

‘Ah!” said Mr. Mienwell, “no doubt obliged to, couldn't 
get any remittances.” 

“Mercy! Pa,” exclaim the daughters in a breath, “you 
would not think so if you could see their wardrobe. Such 
exquisite dresses and laces I never saw in my life, and cloaks 
and bonnets that must have cost a fortune. By-the-by, Pa, we 
want new bonnets and new cloaks; and when we are buying 
them, we might as well get a set of laces, we really want them 
dreadfully, and they are going for almost nothing now. And, 
then, next week Mrs. Albro gives a small entertainment to the 
G.’s, not a party, only a little reunion; but we have nothing 
re eally fit to wear ; and while we are about it we might as well 
got a handsome dress, and then it will do for another ocea- 
sion.’ 

Here they stop, and Mr. Mienwell looks bewildered; finally 
he says, “ But, my dears, I gave you a hundred dollars each 
when you came home from the country. What have you done 
with it ?” 

“Oh! Pa,” ejaculated the girls simultaneously, “ why, that 
was a mere bagatelle; we just managed to get fall bonnets, 
morning-dresses, and a pair or two of gloves, and then the 
money was gone, goodness knows where.” 

“And how much will you require now?’ inquired Mr 
Mienwell, determined to test their idea of economy. 

The young ladies looked at each other; they had never en- 
countered their father in apparently quite such a willing mood, 
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and thought it would be a good opportunity to make a rather 
heavy haul. 

“ Well, I don’t know, Pa,” at last they said, in a half-irreso- 
lute manner. “ You would not want us to get shabby things, 
and we absolutely need so much that it will cost considera ble. 
One cannot get a decent bonnet under twenty-five dollars, and 
a nice cloak will cost from a hundred to a hundred and fifty. 
Nice laces, that used to cost from eighty to a hundred, we can 
get for forty, and a very good dress, trimmings, making, and 
all, for a hundred. Then, Pa, there’s sundries, which will come 
to fifty dollars more, making”—* Seven hundred and thirty 
dollars in all,” added ‘their father, quietly. 

“Tt seems you have quite for eotten me,” interrupted Mrs. 
Mienwell; “ but I will not.be very hard on you this time, my 
dear,” said she, smiling; “two hundred and sey enty will an- 
swer for the present, and will just make up the thousand.” 

Mr. Mienwell rose from the breakfast table, and proceeded 
to button his coat. “ Well, Pa, where is the money?” ex- 
claimed the trio. 

“That is more than I can tell,” said Mr. Mienwell, “ certainly 
not within my reach. I fear you will have to get t along with- 
out new bonnets or new cloaks, and stay at home from Mrs. 
Albro’s party, if you have nothing you can wear.” The next 
moment the hall-door was slammed- to, and Mr. Mienwell de- 
scended the brown-stone steps. 

“T declare, Pa is a perfect brute,” sobbed Miss Bel, throw- 
ing herself into a chair, and putting her embroidered handker- 
chief to her eyes. 

“Tf Pa thinks he can get off that way he will find himself 
mistaken,” said Miss Kate, w alking about the room in a tragic 
manner. 

“ Daughters,” said Mrs. Mienwell, in an imposing manner, 
“you must not permit yourselves to talk in this manner of 
your father. He is a good man, but he was not born in his 
present position, and he has vulgar instincts. My tamily al- 
ways ranked with the first, and it has been my care to see that 
your education and habits fitted you for reception into the 
highest circles, and were uncontaminated by the associations 
which unfortunately surrounded your father’s early years. 
You are now of an age to assist me in maintaining a position 
of which I have some right to be proud, as it has been kept 
entirely by my own efforts, and a decided stand must be at once 
taken against any vulgar ideas of retrenchment, which some tri- 
fling money difliculties will immediately suggest to your father.” 
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In this view the young ladies fully concurred, and the mo- 
ther was deputed to open a battery the next morning, in a 
firm, dignified, and decided manner. 

Alas! that very day the firm of Mienwell and Co. went 
with a great crash, and pale, anxious Mr. Mienwell came 
home to meet the hard, unsympathetic faces of his wife and 
daughters, and lay down in his canopied bed with a heavy 
load upon his heart, which he could not muster courage to ask 
them to share with him. 

Morning came. Mrs. Mienwell dressed with more than 
ordinary care, in order to impress Mr. Mienwell with a proper 
sense of her birth; the daughters also, by her desire, looked 
more stately and aristocratic “than usual. 

The chocolate and rice-cakes seemed to stick in Mr. Mien- 
well’s throat, he could not swallow them, and his lady thinking 
she saw signs of coming to terms, commenced her harangue. 
This roused her husband’s indignation, and enabled him to 
make the necessary disclosures. 

It would be impossible to describe the scene that ensued ; 
reproaches, fainting fits, hysterics followed each other in quick 
succession. In the midst of it, poor Mr. Mienwell made his es- 

cape to his study, and sat Gown to consider what he should do. 

At first he thought he could not do better than hang himself, 
he felt so weary of life and of constant and bitter struggles. In 
the future everything was dark and unpromising; his greatest 

efforts would not suttice to provide more than the humblest 
home, or a corner in some miserable boarding-house, for his 
family, and there he would suffer constant torture from their 
repining and reproaches. 
3ut the morning’s scene had aroused all his manhood, and he 
determined not to “yield to the influences their ingratitude and 
selfishness had provoked, but to take the reins in his own hands, 
act for himself and them, and compel, if necessary, an obedience 
to his requirements. 

He rang the bell, and desired the servant to require his 
daughters” emmediate presence. The strange and imperious 
summons they did not dare to disobey. They entered, and 
were surprised to find their father erect and resolv ed, and look- 
ing not at all like-the culprit who, they imagined, would sue to 
them for pardon. 

In a very few words he bade them instantly prepare for removal 
from their present quarters, and to make a selection of only the 
plainest necessaries to take with them to a much humbler home. 
Their exclamations of, “Oh! Pa! Why not go to an hotel, or 
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at least a decent boarding-house?” were sternly stopped. Their 
father told them he could afford neither one nor the other ; ; that 
their selfish ingratitude and want of consideration towards him, 
who had provided them with luxury for so many years, at the 
sacrifice of all his own comfort, had completely destroyed what- 
ever sorrow he might have felt at their loss of accustomed ele- 
gances, and henceforth he should insist on their conforming 
with as good a grace as possible to their altered circumstances. 

Bel whispered to her sister that she had never seen her 
father look so handsome, and going up to him, she said: 

“Pa, I am very sorry I behaved so, but I did not know 
things were as bad as this. If you will tell me now just what 
you want me to do, [ll do it, and you shall not hear another 
complaining word from me.” 

hat’s my child,” said the delighted father, fondly kissing 
her, subdued at once by her candid confession. He looked at 
Kate, but she only moved her foot nervously, and thought it 
would be “ dreadful.” 

“Of course it will,” said Bel, looking very happy she hardly 
knew why; “but as it is inevitable, we had better make the 
best of it, and it is a real shame the w ay we have been acting.” 

This was a good beginning, but the worst was still to come. 
In for a penny, in for a pound, however, and Mr. Mienwell 
determined to encounter his wife while he felt equal to the 
effort. 

She was alone in her dressing-room, the hysterics having sub- 
sided, and was sobbing gently, with a richly chased vinaigrette 
in her jewelled hand. She had been thinking over all the list 
of her friends and acquaintances, and could think of none who 
would care to burden themselves with her, much less with her 
daughters. Then her thoughts reverted to the time when she 
came, a well-born but penniless bride, to her husband’s luxu- 
rious home, and the fond affection with which he had antici- 
pated every wish in the early days of their wedded life. <A 
sort of dim idea stole into her mind that she had not repaid his 
care as she might, and just then her husband entered the room, 
and, with a return of his old tenderness, asked her if she was 
willing to share with him the great burden which had fallen 
upon him. 

That single hour, which restored the husband and wife to 
each other, was worth all the years of selfish luxury which had 
preceded it. 

Doubtless, the trial is a hard one; the deprivations, slights, 
and mortifications are bitterly felt; nor is it easy to accustom 
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the delicate fingers, so long unused to toil, to contact with hard 
and unrelenting labor. Still, in the management of this world 
a system of compensation will be found which goes far towards 
smoothing off apparent inequalities. The possession of wealth 
is no security against sorrow, disappointment, and humiliation, 
but only makes them more keenly telt. The loss of wealth is 
frequently the dark lantern by which we discover far more 
enduring treasures. 

I did not intend, dear Mr. Editor, to make so long a story out 
of the Mienwells; but if you will go with me some time to a 
small, plain, unpretending house in a quiet but respectable 
street east of Broadway, 1 will promise you one of the most 
delightful evenings you ever spent in your life. No doubt we 
shall find there the young gentleman who was the principal 
cause of Miss Kate’s s despondency at her father’s failure; but 
her bright face will assure you that he has turned up a trump, 
while Bel is ten times more sauce y and wicked than ever. Of 
course she is her father’s pet, and can always dissipate any 
regret which her mother may feel at the decline in her fainily. 
I am sure that any of them will acknowledge, sweet are the uses 
of adversity. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


American Eroquence. A Collection of Speeches and Ad- 
dresses by the most eminent Orators of America; with 
Biographical Sketches and Illustrative Notes. By Frank 
Moore. In two Vols. New York: D. Apprteron & Co.; 


Columbus, Ohio, Fotterr & Foster. 


Turse are indeed most valuable volumes, and in them will 
be found alike the best commentary on our Constitution by 
those who assisted in producing it, and the best materials for a 
grand National History, which shall embody not only the dry 
events of our country’s progress, but also the true popular and 
statesman-like spirit of which those events were merely the 
external and oftentimes imperfect result. We have here, in a 
convenient and compact form, all the most celebrated speeches 
and addresses—forensic, conventional, and parliamentary—of 
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the best intellects and speakers whose names are preserved in 
our country’s annals. Commencing with James Otis, who first 
stepped forth as the bold and brilliant advocate of colonial 
ian, the torch of eloquence lighted at the shrine of liberty, 
is transmitted downwards through the hands of such patriots as 
Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, Joseph Warren, Wm. 
Livingston, Fisher Ames, James Madison, John Jay, Edmund 
Randolph, Alexander Hamilton, John Hancock, John Adams, 
George Washington, John Witherspoon, David Ramsay, Sa- 
muel Adams, Josiah Quincey junr., Charles Pinckney, Gouver- 
neur Morris, Harrison Gray Otis, De Witt Clinton, John Mar- 
shall, Rufus King, Albert Gallatin, John Randolph, John 
Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, Tristam Burges, Daniel Webster, 
Joseph Story, Wm. Wirt, John C. Calhoun, and innumerable 
others of scarcely inferior brilliancy. Of all these the choicest 
intellectual efforts are here given, and every speech is a flash, 
throwing light over some broad and fertile portion of our state, 
national, and territorial history. Each collection of extracts is 
preceded by a biographical sketch, which presents in brief but 
vivid outline, the life and services of the party noticed; and in 
every single case where a portrait of the illustrious dead has 
been preserved, we are given an excellent copper-plate likeness, 
which the believer in physiognomy and phrenology may study 
with advantage. 

On the whole, the hackneyed phrase that “no library should 
be without them,” will apply with more force and truth to these 
volumes than any we have seen for years. Placed in the hands 
of every youth—more especially of those designed for public 
life—they will stimulate a noble ambition, and teach the best 
means of attaining a solid influence and reputation ;—while the 
wisest of the present day may study them as models to be imi- 
tated, and drink fresh wisdom from those fountains where the 
well-springs of true oratory have been unsealed. 


Poems sy Wma. Cutten Bryant. Collected and Arranged by 
the Author. Illustrated with Seventy-one Engravings from 
Drawings by Eminent Artists. New York: D. Appteton 
& Co. 

Too often do our holiday books and splendid annuals resemble 

mere “ whited sepulchres,”—all glitter and gold on the outside, 

but within mere skeletons of the Minerva press and the dead 
bones of precocious feminity. 
Very different, indeed, and deserving more praise from the 
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contrast, is the splendid compliment which these publishers 
have paid to the genius of our greatest and most distinctively 
national poet. In luxury of typographical embellishment and 
beauty, and profuseness of illustration, the volume under 
review has never, to our knowledge, been equalled in this 
country, nor surpassed by the most costly and elaborate pro- 
ductions of the press of the older continent. Every page is 
like a mirror, in which the picture drawn by Bryant’s verse is 
reproduced in a landscape or vignette, to which no painter’s 
name is requisite to prove the work a masterpiece. Most of 
these drawings are original, and specially designed for the sub- 
ject—a rule only varied here. and there where the poetry has 
returned the compliment by specially illustrating the effort of 
some prior anal All the engravings are by the Brothers 
Dalziel, after pictures by Birket Foster, Wm. Harvey, J. R. 
Clayton, J. Tenniel, F. R. Pickersgill, A.R.A., G. and E. 
Duncan, Harrison Weir, and not a few from original designs by 
the talented and assiduous engravers. The binding is of rich 


morocco, heavily embossed and gilt; and the paper of heavy 
cream-laid Bath, with a delicate buff tint, which throws the 
illustrations out to the best advantage. Verily, verily, the 
biblical epicure who could behold this volume without violat- 
ing the command, “ Thou shalt not covet,” must have more of 


the stoic and a good deal less of the dilettante than has fallen to 
the writer’s share ! 

We have spoken thus at large in commendation of the mere 
externals, assured that no words of ours could further enhance 
the brilliant and enduring fame which Mr. Bryant has achieved 
amongst all ranks and conditions of capable and cultivated 
readers. While Longfellow is a hybrid of Parnassus, half- 
English and half-German; and Poe, a poet of the intellect, has 
left no trace of any scenic or patriotic impressions in his verse ; 
while Whittier has suffered his really fine and enlarged powers 
to be wasted in the febrile and fleeting effusions of journalistic 
warfare, and Lowell has mistaken Exeter Hall for Helicon and 
the Duchess of Sutherland’s coterie for the Nine Muses,—in 
this unhappy dearth or perversion of national poetic power, 
Mr. Bryant stands out in bold relief as the rock around which 
the new American school of inspired songsters must rally, and 
in the centuries that are to follow his name will be recorded as 
the father of American song. It is enough praise for the 
Messrs. Appleton that they have given us in this volume “a 
casket worthy of the gem.” 
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Tue Porrs or toe Ninereentu Century. Selected and Edited 
by the Rev. Robert Aris Willmott, Incumbent of Bearwood. 
With English and American Additions, arranged by Evert 
A. Duy ckinck, Editor of the Cyclopedia of Americ an Lite- 
rature. Illustrated with One Hundred and Thirty-Two En- 
gravings by Eminent Artists. New York: Harper Bro- 
THERS. 


ty all externals of pomp and richness this volume is no whit 
inferior to the last we had the pleasure of noticing. The pa- 
per is exactly similar in tint, the binding as luxurious, and the 
illustrations are again engraved by the Brothers Dalziel, after 
pictures and designs furnished by the most eminent artists 
both of this country and the old. The volume embraces excel- 
lent and characteristic extracts from the first poets of England 
and America, extending back over the last eighty-five years, 
and the taste exercised in the selections is perhe ips as judicious 
and impartial as the nature of poor human infirmity will ad- 
mit. There are some names, to be sure—more especially in 
the English collection—with which our ears have not hereto- 
fore had any musical acquaintance ; and amongst American 
poets we miss some few whose names, we think, might hap- 
pily replace some others that have received the honor of apo- 
theosis in this gorgeous shrine. But exceptions of this kind 
are as inevitable as the differences of taste ; and we cheerfully 
bear witness that there is not one poem in the book which it 
would please us to see omitted—though there are many in our 
recollection which might, we think, if space permitted, be ad- 
vantageously inserted. 

For’ the drawing-room table, however, no book of more va- 
ried and instructive elegance has yet appeared. Every mood 
of the mind can here find a poetic reflex ; and the pictures of 
imagination will be heightened and given more permanent 
shape by the ornate and artistic illustrations so prodigally scat- 
tered through the pages. No pleasanter memorial of the year 
just ended—no literary present more likely by its per usal to 
increase the happiness of the year on which we are entering, 
could be offered by Taste or accepted by the hand of Affee- 
tion. Full justice is done to the feminine poetic genius of 
England, and Mrs. Sigourney obtains a place all the more en- 
viable from her occupying it almost alone as our cis-atlantic 
representative. Much more we could gladly say, but the book 
is one which must be seen to be estimated, and we commend 
it heartily to the attention and respect of all such of our read- 
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ers as meditate the purchase of a holiday present, at once ele- 
gant, of indestructible value, and as delightful as instructive. 


Foras Frasa ar Errinn. Tue History or Irevann, rroM THE 
Earuiest Pertop ro tHe Eneuisu Invasion. By the Rev. 
Geoffrey Keating, D.D. Translated from the original Gaelic, 
and copiously annotated by John O’Mahony. 


Iy an age when books, like French rolls, are sold by length, 
and he is the best author or baker who can manufacture from 
the least possible quantity of mental or farinaceous nutriment 
the greatest possible extent of consumable or at least sellable 
material,—in such an age, and with such views of authorship 
prey valent, it is specially refreshing to light upon a volume of 
the old school with all its quaint elaborateness and condensa- 
tion of important facts,—this volume, moreover, translated by 
a conscientious editor, who has given us in Notes of a finger- 
length to each page, what we feel must have been the critical 
result of w eary weeks and months, exhausted in philological 
and antiquarian researches. 

This novelty we have enjoyed while perusing the portly and 
handsome work—long-promised, long-deterred—which the 
press of Mr. Haverty has at last thrown out to us. 

Few names of any living [rishman sound more appropriate to 
Irish ears on the title-page of an Irish book than that of the 
present translator. Mr. O’Mahony has made sacrifices for his 
country and countrymen—for what he believed to be their 
benefit—certainly not less than those endured by many others, 
whose names are most prominently associated with the wr eck 
of Ireland’s latest venture. And yet, partly from a pride as 
strong as sensitive, and something more trom a non-acquiescence 
in that policy which looks to a surrender of all national hope, 
and the quiet ay of the Irish race in the population of this 
motley Republic, | ¢ has never been properly brought forward 
into public notice, as one of those entitled to be heard when- 
ever Ireland or the interest of her children comes up for con- 
sideration with reference to any future action. 

This present labor of his—a ‘labor so vast, that nothing but 
affection for the subject could prompt or recompense it—may 
work a change in this particular, let us hope, and confer on the 
commentator of the most learned and impartial Irish historian 
that general and recognised influence amongst all classes of his 
countrymen, which the opinions of such a counsellor should 
legitimately command. 
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